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THE DIMINISHING THEATER 
IRWIN SHAW 


MAN reporting on the state of the theater today is like a mes- 
Fans who has slipped through the lines of a besieged town to 
ask for reinforcements. The inhabitants, he has to say, are showing 
signs of fatigue—the mortality rate is high—certain outer defenses 
have been taken by the enemy—and an active fifth column is be- 
lieved to be at work within the walls. Ammunition is running low 
and there are few fat men to be seen on the streets. The survivors 
stare hungrily at each other, contemplating cannibalism. Half of them 
spend their time writing in to the New York Times that the situation is 
hopeful and the other half write in proving it is hopeless. The public 
watches apathetically—and offers fifty dollars a seat for South Pacific. 

Confusion is the normal design of the American theater. Plays are 
written and produced in a state of high-spirited anarchy and the 
wounded and the dying are left to take care of themselves. Every 
year there are ten playwrights who swear that they never again will 
write another play. And every year there are ten plays put on by 
playwrights who swore the year before that they would never again 
write plays. 

In examining the theater today it is difficult to know whether you 
are investigating an art form or tracing the pathological symptoms of 
a disease. The thermometer registers a high fever, but it is not quite 
clear whether it is the fever of creation or the fever of a patient pre- 
paring to slip into the final coma. 

To understand the theater of America—and indeed, the theater of 
the world, since American plays are eagerly translated and produced 
on all the stages of Europe on this side of the Iron Curtain—it is nec- 
essary to understand what goes on in the space of twelve city blocks, 
the streets between 40th and 52nd streets in the heart of Manhattan 
Island. The drama is different in this respect from other forms such 
as the novel or the short story. It is possible to investigate the novel, 
say, without knowing anything about the printing and bookbinding 
industries. But the theater has a physical existence. It has a spe- 
cific location, it involves lumber, paint, and electricians as well as the 
less tangible things of the spirit. What a play says and what effect it 
has on the world depends to a certain degree on how the paint and 
lumber are used and how well the electricians are paid. Because, for 
better or worse, the best professional talents in the American theater, 
in all departments, operate on twelve city blocks, we are committed 
to examining what happens in that narrow and highly-charged space. 
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I 


The theater is a social and economic institution as well as an art. 

It is composed of a wide variety of individuals with a wide variety of 
skills. And they are all crucially dependent upon each other. They 
must all understand, besides their own jobs, the jobs of their co- 
workers. A playwright who does not comprehend the range and 
limitations of actors is going to be a bad playwright. A scene de- 
signer, no matter how gifted he is as a painter or architect, is going 
to design poor settings if he has no sense of the dramatic. The most 
skillful composer will merely cripple a play with his music if he 
is ignorant of what is transpiring on the other side of the orchestra 
pit. The theater is a communal enterprise and demands communal 
behavior from its practitioners. Because of that, the worker in the 
theater, regardless of who he is, has to have a wide range of talents. 
Aside from his especial talent, he must be a diplomat, a psychologist, 
an economist, an art and music critic, an architect, and a public rela- 
tions expert. It helps to have the physical stamina of a professional 
football player. It also helps to be rich. Except for the favored few, 
poverty and failure are the normal conditions of the theatrical creation 
and great careers may be frozen in the bud for lack of the next 
month’s rent or the price of next season’s lunches. 

The structure of the theater is complex. It begins with the thing 
itself—the hall in which the audience sits and the stage on which 
the actors perform. The theaters of New York City are pathetically 
inadequate for the purposes for which they were built. They were 
erected a long time ago by real estate operators who were more in- 
terested in the return per square foot of land than in the perfect 
presentation of plays. They were concentrated on the narrow streets 
of the most congested section of the most populous city in the world. 
At curtain-time on most evenings of the season it takes almost the 
full power of an armored division to get to your seat on time. Be- 
cause of the high cost of Manhattan real estate, almost all the stages 
are cramped and narrow and require miracles of ingenuity on the 
part of scene designers who are faced with the necessity of building 
more than two sets for a single production. There is no room to 
store scenery in any theater in Manhattan and as a result elaborate 
and expensive settings that might be used again and again in later 
years have to be knocked down immediately after the Broadway run 
of a play has been concluded. 
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Each year there are fewer theaters that are given over to the pro- 
duction of plays. The movies have gobbled up many of the best houses 
and have indeed driven the legitimate theater off Broadway proper. 
The Radio broadcasting companies have taken long leases on other 
houses. Now, television is moving in to apply further pressure. From 
time to time theaters that are on coveted locations are merely torn 
down and replaced by towering office buildings. And no new theaters 
have been erected in New York in over twenty years. Just from 
the physical viewpoint the New York theater has shrunk in twenty 
years to one-third its past size. Actually, in the last two seasons there 
have been presented in New York less than one-third the number of 
plays that were presented in the seasons of 1928 and 1929. 

The reason for the loss of old theaters to other mediums and the 
failure to build new ones is very simple—money. Over the long run 
it was found that most plays did not pay the high costs of operating 
the expensive real estate which a theater represents in New York. 
Only a few choice houses on the so-called lucky streets, 44th and 45th 
Streets, were the exception to this rule. Because of a regulation of the 
New York Building Commission, a legitimate theater could not count 
on any revenue except that taken in at the box-office. No offices could 
be built above the theater and no stores, bars or restaurants could be 
installed anywhere in the building. The only exception is the Metro- 
politan Opera House, which, by reason of its superior cultural posi- 
tion, was given a special dispensation to sell gin and whiskey between— 
and indeed during—the acts of its works. Sometimes, during some of 
the longer Wagnerian operas there are more people in the bar than 
in the auditorium, which has a very healthful effect on the yearly 
financial balance of the organization. 

On the surface, it does not seem too tragic a turn of events that 
there are only twenty-eight theaters in which plays may be done 
each season. Certainly, there never has been a season, from the time 
of Sophocles to the time of Tennessee Williams, in which more than 
twenty-eight good plays were written in any one year. It would seem, 
from an artistic point of view, that nothing is lost by this arrange- 
ment. Unfortunately, it is not as simple as that. A dwindling econ- 
omy finally has a diminishing effect on the dramatic art. 

It works this way. Since there are only a limited number of the- 
aters, and they are owned by people who are bedeviled by banks, 
mortgages, taxes, and payrolls, a work that is not playing to capacity 
is promptly turned out into the street in favor of a work that will 
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play to capacity. What that means is that the theater is ruled by 
the philosophy of the hit—the law of bonanza or ruin. Standing room 
only is a vicious sign to place over an author’s typewriter. The play 
that demands a special or a limited audience may often have more 
merit than the play that attracts everyone. And, increasingly, the 
theater is finding no room for such plays. 

Another casualty of the philosophy of the hit is the playwright who 
has written an imperfect but meritorious play. In all arts, and in 
the theater especially, the artist has to be allowed his failures. Often 
they teach him more than his successes. I am of course not speaking 
in a commercial sense now. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes has run con- 
siderably longer and gained a great deal more money than As You 
Like It, which was also produced this season, but I don’t think it 
would occur to any of us that it is a more noble work of the imagina- 
tion than Shakespeare’s comedy. Because of the contracting nature 
of the theater today, the emphasis is more and more on the sure 
thing. That does not mean that the producer who is on the hunt for 
a money-catching play is going to find it everytime. In fact, each 
season there is a doleful list of trashy efforts that were designed with 
one eye on the box-office and the other on the income tax collector 
and which close with disastrous finality after two or three grim and 
empty evenings. But the producer on the search for the sure thing 
will reject, often regretfully, the serious work of promise which is not 
realized completely enough to give it much of a chance on the Broad- 
way stage. The writer of such a play is deprived of the opportunity 
of seeing his work on the stage, the only place where he can truly 
discover what mistakes he has made and what mistakes he has 
avoided. 

Any good play, I believe, will finally find a production in New 
York—so in the short view, the theater does not seem to suffer as a 
whole from this limitation. But in the longer view—the playwright 
who needs the experience of two or three or four productions to bring 
him to the point of mastery of the medium which will enable him 
finally to write a good play, may never get that experience and may 
never write the play that his potential abilities promise. And over the 
years, the literature of the theater will be the poorer for it. 

So here we see the alarming phenomenon of the health of a great 
art depending in some measure upon real estate values in an inflated 
city and upon the fluctuating rates of interest on building loans. A 
potential Ibsen sitting at his typewriter in his hometown may never 
be heard from because the vice president of a New York bank figures 
out one morning that he can get two per cent more from his money 
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by leasing a theater to the Columbia Broadcasting System rather than 
to the Theater Guild. 

I have a suggestion about how this might be cured, but I won’t 
mention it yet. Just now I am dealing in despair. Everything for the 
moment will be painted black. Hope is for later. 


II 


The word hope brings inevitably to mind that permanently hopeful 
figure in the theater, the producer of plays. He must be a man who 
is immune to statistics, deaf to reason, impervious to wounds. Sur- 
rounded by disaster, the constant witness of defeat, shaking to the 
daily crashing of great names and reputations, he must be invincibly 
optimistic. He must be the victim of a steadfast euphoria in which 
next season always looms ahead in a golden and glorious light. Clos- 
ing his latest turkey, rubbing his last two nickels together in his pocket, 
he must hurry to his office convinced that in the afternoon mail there 
will be a manuscript whose strength and beauty will start him on his 
way to join the great company of Dovchenko, Granville Barker, Rein- 
hardt, and Belasco. He must have an almost religious conviction that 
it is his duty to fleece the rich in the interests of art and a gay ability 
to get thousands of dollars from people whose money he has lost for 
the past ten years. 

Most of all there must be something in him that demands expres- 
sion, which cannot be expressed in any other medium but the theater. 
Not an artist himself, he must have a sense that the work of certain 
combinations of artists will represent him truly on the stage. Deal- 
ing in the most subtle of materials, human beings, he must be able 
to blend the qualities of highly individual and temperamental people, 
like an expert tea-taster, to get just the effect he has envisioned in his 
mind long before the play is put into production. 

He must have something that for want of a better word we must 
call taste. Taste is indescribable, but if a producer lacks it in the be- 
ginning, or loses it in the process of his career, he will fail, artistically 
or commercially or both. Taste does not consist only in being able to 
cut out of plays passages that will offend the people of Boston. It does 
not consist of knowing what kind of gown to put on the leading lady 
or what color sofa to set up in a drawing room. It is an active, ner- 
vous awareness of qualities. It is an active approval of some facets of a 
writer’s talent and an equally active disapproval of other facets. It is 
a stubborn refusal to be trapped into presenting vulgarity or banality, 
no matter how profitable it may be. It is a skeptical assessment of 
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material as it is presented to him, at the moment, uninfluenced by the 
past accomplishments and public acclaim of the author or actor who is 
responsible for the material. It is an almost inhuman objectivity in 
which pity or love or the claims of friendship are forbidden to interfere 
with the work that is finally put on the stage. It is the willingness 
to be unpopular, if to be popular means compromise with principle. 
It is an avidity to learn and a revulsion against repetition. 

Now, you ask me, where does this paragon I have described exist? 
I have to answer—he doesn’t. The ideal never exists in nature and 
the best we can hope for is that we are moving, however slowly, in 
the direction of the ideal. But it is only those men who are struggling 
along that road who hold any hope for the theater. The others are 
merely merchants of entertainment, who finally do not manage to en- 
tertain us very much, either. 


Ill 


Next we come to the most tragic figure in the theater—the play- 
wright. Around New York it is possible to get a great deal of argu- 
ment with a statement like that. Everybody in the theater demands 


that title for himself, feeling that he has won it fairly in open combat. 
The director will tell you that he is really more tragic than anyone 
else, the actor will marshal a great many facts to support his claim, 
the designer will overwhelm you with his own despair, and I suppose, 
if you questioned him closely enough, the man who takes the tickets 
would break down and confess that in the secrecy of his own thoughts 
there is no one who has suffered more than he. There is a reverse 
aristocracy in the theater—an Almanac de Gotha of Misfortune—in 
which there is a desperate competition for the highest ranks of purest 
agony. Give a man two drinks and he will impatiently dismiss all dis- 
cussion of his hits and dwell with bitter thoroughness on the injustices 
visited on him when he was in Pittsburgh twenty years ago with a play 
that ran only two nights. 

I am not quite sure why this is so. Perhaps it comes from the fact 
that the people of the theater feel that they are the defenders of a 
high but losing cause, and pride rises in direct ratio to the number of 
wounds suffered in that defense. Whatever justice there is in the 
claims of the other professions, I can say unequivocally that the play- 
wright has won his purple heart honestly. 

The play is the most difficult of all forms to work in. In the space 
of twenty thousand words, intended to be spoken in no more than 
two hours and a half, on a stage perhaps forty feet wide and thirty 
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feet deep, the playwright must try to give his audience the same im- 
pression of depth and fullness, the same completeness of emotion that 
a novelist can aim at in one hundred, two hundred, or three hundred 
thousand words. The novelist, too, can use an infinite variety of 
backgrounds, ranging across half the world if necessary, and can em- 
ploy such technical instruments of communication as the interior 
monologue, the author’s aside, and the disguised essay, aside from the 
full complement of the playwright’s devices such as dialogue and the 
dramatic scene. Most playwrights have a feeling of imprisonment, 
and some of the strange aberrations that occur in a playwright’s work 
might well be attributed to a psychic condition that is known in penal 
institutions as stir-happiness. 

There are, of course, compensations. Otherwise no one would write 
plays. First of all there is the somewhat vulgar satisfaction of being 
able to see and hear the audience react to your work. In all other 
mediums at the writer’s command, there is a nagging sense of incom- 
pletion. He completes his work and sends it out blindly into an emo- 
tional void. He can get reports from critics and readers on what they 
felt when they read his work, but it is secondhand and descriptive. 
In the theater, the individual members of the audience do not tell 
the playwright how they felt—collected in a single body, at one time, 
they are moved in his presence. The creative act comes to a definite 
conclusion each night in the theater. 

This often leads to a mild self-indulgence. In a play of mine there 
was a scene that came at the end of the second act and in which ap- 
peared a magnificent actor who appeared nowhere else in the play. 
As soon as he came on the stage he took control of the play and the 
audience and his every move was greeted with prolonged and up- 
roarious laughter. While that play was running I made a practise 
of slipping into the back of the theater almost every night for that one 
ten-minute scene. I would stand behind the last row, modestly trying 
to refrain from laughing, and leave at the curtain, momentarily con- 
vinced that I was one of the funniest writers of comic lines who had 
ever lived. I almost never stayed for the third act, which was a stern 
corrective to that delightful estimate of myself. 

This brings us to an argument which can be used on both sides of 
the question—to persuade a writer either that it is glorious to work 
for the theater or that it is murder to work for the theater. In the 
theater, the writer is supplied with something he can find in no other 
medium—the collaboration of other talents to present his work. Ac- 
tors, directors, designers, lighting experts, and musicians all conspire 
to enhance the qualities of the manuscript. Unfortunately, the result 
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is not always happy. Sometimes—too often for comfort—the play- 
wright is not the receiver of benefits, but the victim of a cabal. There 
have been times when playwrights have thought that the people around 
them, actors and directors especially, were conspiring against them, 
rather than against the common enemy, the audience. There have 
even been occasions when the scenery, however handsome it appeared 
in itself, was so wrong in style for the particular play, that whatever 
chance the play had was destroyed in advance. 

Collaboration in the theater is a double-edged weapon. There 
are some plays that can survive the most atrocious productions. There 
are other plays that no production, however beautiful, can rescue. 
There are some plays that can be saved by good actors and lost with 
mediocre ones. There are some that will seem to be great with ex- 
quisite productions and terrible when badly done. It is dangerous to 
draw a general rule and say that the great play will appear great no 
matter how badly it is done and that the poor play will seem bad no 
matter how well it is done. The question of style must be considered 
here. Arms and the Man, for example, is a funny and interesting 
play whether it is done by the Lunts or by the Dramatic Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. It is robust, overt, and sim- 
ple—and it is invulnerable. The Sea Gull, which is certainly a better 
play, can be made into a meandering and aimless work by inexpert 
production. Chekhov wrote in a disguised, delicate, almost subter- 
ranean manner, in which things are revealed in gentle flashes, hinted 
at for a moment, in which tenuous and fragmentary moods are tossed 
with seeming carelessness at the audience, each one depending upon 
the other, each one building on the other to make the final effect. The 
accents are all in strange places in Chekhov and the sign posts along 
the road have been blown down in the mild storm of his genius. 
Chekhov cannot be dragooned onto the stage—he has to be coaxed and 
charmed. One heavy-footed actor can violate the entire fabric of the 
play and corrupt the intention of the author with ruinous results. 


IV 


So, in seeing a play, it is not enough merely to relax and be carried 
along by the total effect of what is being done on the stage. If you 
do that, you are simply being a passenger on the vessel. You are 
passive and lazy. You accept the pleasures of the spectator by forego- 
ing the deeper pleasures of the participant. You might enjoy the sun- 
sets and the fine breezes, and if you are polite, you may keep out of 
the way of the crew during the passage. But if you really want to 
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enjoy the voyage of the artist to the full, you must enlist your services 
and put a hand to the ropes. You must work, you must try to under- 
stand who is responsible for what. You must try to discover whether 
a particular beauty is the result of an actor’s talent, a director’s in- 
genuity, a writer’s genius. It is not easy. Even the most experienced 
theater-hand can be deceived. It is just as hard to break down a com- 
pleted work as it is to put it together. But it is the only way in which 
you can make yourself into a person who understands the theater 
rather than a person who occasionally goes to see individual plays. 

For the playwright it is of course crucially important to be able to 
do this. It may finally mean his artistic life or death. Actors and 
directors are the material with which the playwright works. An 
engineer or an architect must understand the qualities of particular 
metals and stones when he is planning or building a bridge or a house. 
If he falsely believes that wood can carry the weight of steel, his house 
will collapse, his bridge fall into the river. So—if a playwright sees 
an actor who in a particular scene seems to be witty and tender and 
hires him for a part in his own play which requires wit and tender- 
ness—only to discover that the actor is fundamentally humorless and 
harsh and was polished into deceptive excellence by a particular com- 
bination of the talents of other directors and playwrights—he, the 
playwright, may find himself building an edifice not with stone or steel 
but with papier maché. 

One of the most harrowing periods of a playwright’s life is that 
time when he is casting his play. Seated with the director and the pro- 
ducer, he is immersed in a human flood from which he must choose 
the individuals who will carry his meaning to the audience. There will 
be hundreds of pretty and hopeful young girls, some of whom he has 
seen before and most of whom have just arrived the week before after 
playing Hedda Gabler in Minneapolis or Missoula. They will be 
youthful and appealing and the playwright will have to decide in five 
minutes or a half-hour whether or not they are new Tallulah Bank- 
heads or merely good wives and mothers wasting a year or so of their 
time and a couple of thousands of their father’s dollars in the city. 
There will be aging character actors, old and desperate, clinging bit- 
terly onto a fading gentility, with a background of great roles far in 
the past, their eyes pitiful with hunger and defeated hope. The play- 
wright will remember their past glories and also remember the sad 
stories about them—that they have lost their memories as old actors 
are prone to do, and have a tendency to go up helplessly in their lines. 
Or he will remember the well-documented gossip that they have a 
liking for drink and have been known to fortify themselves on open- 
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ing night like soldiers before an attack—and over-fortified, have begun 
scene two, act three when they should have been speaking the lines of 
scene one, act two. The playwright must weigh his own tastes and 
prejudices against the tastes and prejudices of his collaborators and be 
prepared to argue or to compromise in his choices, hoping that no com- 
promise is mortal. 

As he sits there, the playwright is haunted by his past mistakes. He 
remembers as he listens to an unknown young man the unknown 
young men he has rejected in the past who have turned out to be 
Gregory Peck and Jose Ferrer. He remembers the girl who read so 
fluently and well in the office and froze on the stage. He remembers the 
second-best actor he once agreed to hire because no one could agree 
on a best actor, and the disastrous results of that. He is reminded, 
by the minute, of the fallibility of human judgment. 

The system of casting is even more painful to the actor. If he is 
young and new, no one has seen him and playwrights and directors 
are fearful of entrusting him with important roles for which he feels 
he is perfect. If he has done work of a certain kind, playwrights and 
directors have a tendency to cast him only in the same kind of roles, 
flattening out his career, keeping him from developing himself, wear- 
ing out his welcome with audiences who feel that he is only capable 
of repeating himself. If he is lacking in physical beauty, he is deprived 
almost automatically of the opportunity of gaining leading roles, 
regardless of the height of his talent, because of the enslavement of the 
American audience to the notion of surface attractiveness. If he is shy 
in offices, if he has uncomfortable manners or if he is one of those 
actors, of whom there are many, who cannot display their wares 
superficially and hastily, he may see lesser talents installed in parts 
that he could have performed magnificently, given a chance. If he 
is an actor who needs a great deal of work to reach his potential 
level, he is stymied by the extinction of the old institution of the stock 
company and the road, in which so many of our earlier actors per- 
fected their technique before coming to New York. He begins to 
feel like a gambler, betting his personality and his luck against the 
theater, rather than an artist expressing himself in an orderly and 
productive manner in his chosen medium. 


V 


In examining the reason for the death of the stock company and 
the road we come upon the trail of the Arch-Villain—Hollywood. 
The natural child of the theater—the moving picture—has grown up 
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to become a patricide. The movies attack on two fronts. Armed 
with what used to be limitless wealth, they draw off talent that might 
nobly adorn the theater. And charging only thirty or forty cents for 
their product, they make a form of drama available to people who 
otherwise would be called upon to pay anything from a dollar to six 
dollars for their theatrical experience. There are persons who see 
no harm in this conquest. The motion picture, after all, is a valid 
art form and great things are from time to time done in it. Unfor- 
tunately, it is a different art form which can complement, but actually 
never replaces, the true function of drama. The motion picture is 
committed to action. It races, it leaps from one nervous image to an- 
other—you always get the impression of a clock behind the film, push- 
ing it forward willy-nilly. There is no time for reflection in most 
motion pictures. 

Also—the audience in America for the motion picture consists in a 
large part of children and adolescents who must be satisfied with every 
picture according to the men who make movies, and who must be 
protected in every picture from sin and premature truth, according 
to our moral authorities. So, by the institution of censorship boards, 
our movies have been purified in most cases out of all semblance 
of reality. 

The American theater has its own tabus. Works that go down 
without a murmur in Paris, for example, would be swept off the 
boards in an angry murmur of protest in New York. The theater 
is not as free as the novel, but it is almost free enough to allow the 
artist to investigate a great section of the whole life around him. This 
is perhaps the strongest reason that playwrights reject the mink and 
swimming pools of the West for the two-room walkups and the drop- 
ping bank balances of New York. 


VI 


I could talk about the rising costs of theatrical production, which 
have made putting on a play the financial equivalent of floating a new 
stock issue. I could talk about the hysterical nature of rehearsals, 
when, in the space of under four weeks, a work that has perhaps 
taken five years to write must be brought to a pitch of perfection or be 
lost. I could talk about the plight of actors who grow slowly in parts 
and who must convince the director in the first five days that they wil! 
be acceptable. I could tell you about the crippling demands of the 
labor unions, who, fighting for the bread and butter of their members, 
impose restrictions upon a production which make launching an air- 
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craft carrier child’s play in comparison to opening a one-set, four- 
character, drawing-room comedy. I could tell you about the Musicians’ 
Union which insists that any production which has a single musical 
instrument faked on the stage by an actor, or any production in which 
a character turns on a radio to any kind of recorded music, employ 
four musicians, at a cost of over four hundred dollars a week, for the 
run of the play. I could tell you about the audience, and especially 
the opening night audience. I could tell you about the income tax, 
which takes most of a playwright’s money in the year that he has a 
hit and leaves him to starve in the twenty or thirty years when he has 
no hit. I could talk about the critics... and I will. They have talked 
about me so often that I cannot pass up this chance to get in a blow 
or two on my side. 

The critics are not monsters. By and large they do not as a rule 
take a sadistic pleasure in sweeping plays into oblivion. They are not 
the modern day descendants of Ghengis Khan and they are not the 
Anti-Christ. I, myself, served as a critic for one whole season. But 
after saying all that, I must go on to say that I deplore them. Or rather, 
to be more accurate, I deplore the role they play in the American 
theater. 

The fate of almost every play that opens in New York City, and 
therefore any play that hopes to survive in America, depends upon 
the verdict of seven or eight men who write for the New York daily 
newspapers. Actually, this narrows down to only three men, the men 
who write for the influential New York Times, the New York Daily 
News, and the New York Herald-Tribune. If they give a play bad 
reviews, that play will fail. It will, to all intents and purposes, vanish. 
Sometimes, if there is a star with a great personal following, the play 
may survive. No playwright in America has any personal following at 
all. Each playwright comes to his opening night with approximately 
the same chances of success, whether he has written twenty famous 
plays before that or none. Sometimes the critics can give a play good 
reviews and the audience will reject it in four or five weeks and it 
will also fail. But that is a rarity and happens no more than once or 
twice a season. 

The three men on the newspapers I have mentioned are decent, 
competent newspapermen. Their reputation for honesty is unimpeach- 
able. They do not wish the responsibility that has been thrust upon 
them and from time to time they write plaintive articles to prove that 
they are really not as influential as people say. They regard writers 
who tell them that they are important as their enemies. But this does 
not change the facts. They are a Supreme Court from whose verdict 
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there is almost no appeal. In the space of one hour after the final cur- 
tain, they must rush to their offices, and in a half-column declare 
whether they vote thumbs up or thumbs down. 

The fault is not theirs. The fault lies in the audience. The audience 
in New York, and by extension the rest of the country, depends upon 
their hurried reviews and goes to the theater or stays away accord- 
ing to the enthusiasm or lack of it that the critic displays. And there 
are no half-way measures. The critic cannot say, “This is a fairly 
good play,” or “There are many things of interest in this play for 
various sections of the audience.’’ He must say, “Sensational, terrific, 
work of genius, masterpiece, the funniest thing since Getting Gertie’s 
Garter.or the saddest thing since East Lynne,” if he wishes the audience 
to queue up at the doors. 

Now, even if the three critics were all George Bernard Shaw, this 
would be a bad thing. It is the channeling of communication in an 
entire art form through the tastes and peculiarities of three men. It 
is a specialization of reaction to the point of strangulation. It denies 
the possible audience for a play the necessary act of personal discov- 
ery. The fact that the audience in America has brought this fate 
upon itself is merely an added sorrow—not an excuse. So long as you, 
as audience, depend upon the theater in New York to determine what 
plays you will see and what plays you will not see, you are allowing 
yourself to be governed by this strict three-man, newsprint dictator- 
ship. You may still have the right to dislike the play that was suc- 
cessful in New York and which, in the course of time, with a fifth- 
rate company, appears in Salt Lake—but you have forfeited the right 
to see plays that you might like and the critics oppose. 


Vil 


Earlier I promised that I would bring some hope into this discus- 
sion. I am not going to bring much. It is hope that no one can give 
you. You must create it yourself. And the only way I can see that 
you can create it, is by breaking loose from the grip of the New York 
theater. In Europe, almost every city of any size has its own theater. 
It has its own directors, its own actors, its own playwrights. It is 
a contributing stream in the national culture, rather than a sprinkling 
system whereby the national culture can be lightly dusted over the 
desert from a central reservoir. And it is not an amateur theater. I 
like amateurs. I am often charmed by their efforts. I approve of their 
existence. But I believe in the cult of the professional. Real art, as 
opposed to the play of the dilettante, requires the major energies of the 
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man or woman who wishes to create, rather than imitate. The part- 
time artist is usually only part artist, and to be part artist is not enough. 

The theater in New York is staggering. Already we see signs that 
because of that local disease, the theater throughout the country is 
diminishing. If we wish the art of the drama to be more than a minor 
enterprise in this country, we must look to new sources of energy 
throughout America. 

I would like to see a hundred theaters, independent of New York, 
spring up in a hundred cities. The people who work in it can go to 
New York and study, as a medical student might go to a scientific cen- 
ter to study before returning home to practise or a painter might go to 
Paris before coming home to paint the mountains. But the return is 
more important than the going. The Salt Lake Ibsen and the Salt 
Lake Duse must join hands and look around and say, “This is the 
place. We will put the stage here, we will put in so many benches, we 
will charge so much for a seat, we will open on October first, and our 
first production will be the world premiere of Mr. J. Local Ibsen’s 
newly completed drama.” 

If you can do that, the theater will stop diminishing. If you can’t, 
resign yourselves to television.* 


WESTERN LAMENT 


Acerb these mountains hone the air 

And hurl it around an aseptic sun, 

Whence back to chasten the scant, sharp leaves, 
Unlush the grass to an exhausted dun. 


The tuneless whistle of this piercing wind 
Puckers and chaps and bitters my mouth 

So I hurt to recall what I’ve never quite known: 
The languorous soft of my wet-winded South. 


James L. Jarrett 





“Presented June 26, 1950, as one of the evening lectures at the Third Annual Writers’ 
Conference, University of Utah. 
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Let the blessed rain fall, 
Let the fields of your fathers 
grow green. 








PRELUDE 







[" THE MORNING, in the spring, we see the sun gladly. We see it rise 
over big East Mountain, white with snow. We see it lift the shadows 
from Dry Valley Peak. As we go to the corrals we smell it steam the 
wet dung. The cattle move slowly into it, their hides ragged with winter 
hair. As we climb the low square of hay, we feel the dust warm and 
dry like summer. And as we fork the old feed, we foretaste the acrid 
sweetness of the summer hayland. 

The sun warms us. We pull off the denim jumper or the ragged 
leather jacket. And the old flesh, like new skin, feels cool in the warm 
sun. But it is good. We know the snows will melt, making the creek 
roar, turning it brown with sand and leaves and the new black soil. 
It will come down to us noisy and dark, storming our headgates, eating 
our ditches, but we will hold it, turn it with shovel and dam on to the 
wet fields. The snows will melt in the sun, they will run to our fields, 
and the sun will lift the green alfalfa, the wheat, the cheat grass by 
the gray sagebrush. 

The sun burns the long summer days. The cheat grass ripens, turns 
a faint purple, then a dusty tan. A match will lift it like one flame. The 
hay turns sweet with white purple bloom. The wheatland becomes 
yellow, then golden waves in the wind. Even the trees, the locusts, 
the poplars, the cottonwoods, lose their rich greenness, become edged 
with dry yellow and brown. 

Now farther north the sun rises over the quartzite brows of East 
Mountain, the winds return to the night-cooled brushland. The sky 
turns white. The gray and brown land ripples with heat. The squint- 
ing eye sees the blue indefinable mountains. 

The creek runs quietly, its boulders baked white in the crust of the 
spring sand, its banks brown-green with cocklebur and thistle. At 
night when we watch it, when we carefully pack the new dam, we hear 
its low sound. We watch it start down the corn row, down the wheat 
row, lost in the grass of the orchard. We see it soak away, a ragged 
black finger too short. 
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The sun pours over the land and the land dries in a rippling mist. 
Dust follows the wheels of the wagons, rising like a loose cloud, sinking 
back slowly over thistles and brush and the fences. The acrid dust 
of manure rises when the cattle hunt the shade of the barn. Inside, 
the cracked beams are white with the dancing of hay dust. 

The summer simmers hotly. We are bound by the sun. Nightly it 
clings in dust and sweat. We wake tired, but the sun comes and we 
dribble the sinking streams. We are bound by the sun and must feed 
his dryness. Though we do not say it, we hate this fireball, this demon 
light that burns on our foodland. Sadly we gather the seared crops. 
Hopefully we hurry the thirstfeeder. 

Then in the west the clouds come. Out of the afternoon whiteness 
of the desert the winds come. The dust races daintily in the wheel 
tracks. The trees brush dead leaves from the dry song. 

We stand in the corn rows. We look up from the wheatland. We 
see through the trail-stirred dust of the cattle. We wait hopefully, as 
the land hungers. 

Faster go the clouds; they have overtaken us. The dust stings swiftly. 
Loose thistles roll to the fenceline. 

But we wait vainly. The clouds go. The sky blows its dry song. 
The morning will come. Once more the sun will take us. 


I 


The long summer dust lay already warm when Sunday dawned. 
Flies buzzed in the low upstairs windows, and sparrows were busy 
in the locust trees. When his mother called, Joseph woke, already tired 
from the night’s heat. When she called again, he sat up, letting the 
rumpled sheet slide to the floor. He saw the dark rings around his 
ankles where the dirt had set above his shoe tops. For a moment he 
looked intently at his feet, noticed the yellow nails of his big toes, the 
thin lines of black at the tips. Then slowly he dressed, pulling on the 
faded blue shirt, then the overalls. 

Picking up his socks and shoes, he saw for another time the long 
high blue shadow of East Mountain, now fading a dirty brown. He 
walked downstairs carrying the shoes, felt the kitchen linoleum 
strangely cold on his feet. 

“Better hurry,” his mother said. 

He sat on a kitchen chair and began pulling on the coarse gray 
socks, then lost himself watching his mother stir the kitchen fire. 

“Hurry, son,” she said again. “Your pa’s about through. Water’s 
almost ready for his bath.” He saw then for the first time the long 
black wash boiler beginning to steam. 
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“There'll be enough for you too,” she added. 
Wonder if it’ll be better because we all washed, he thought. 
“What about grandpa?” he said. 

“Pall have to go dirty . . . unless he washes before he comes.” 

That’ll be funny, he thought; if the main one doesn’t wash. 

“Can’t you hurry, son?” she said again. 

He stood up then, lifted the milk bucket from its nail by the stove. 
“Your water’ll be ready,” she said to him as he went out. 

When he passed the granary, his father looked up from the grain 
bin. He has already shaved, Joseph thought. He is hurrying too. 

“Get a move on, Joe,” his father said. 

We’re going to catch the Lord early this morning. Will He have 
time to take a bath? All but Grandpa. If he drives ten miles in his 
dump cart, he won’t have time. He’ll be planning the prayer. Maybe 
he won’t even think about it. 

He milked the two cows, then climbed the new butt of hay, already 
bleached in the sun. From the top he looked over the town, to the 
foothills, still green with juniper, to the desert westward, already rip- 
pling with summer heat. Then he heard the bell in the church. Half- 
hour more. Better hurry. Better run. Better run. Better hurry, wash 
and run. 

He carried the milk into the house, stopping to lift out some hay 
leaves on the foam. His father was upstairs. His mother was fixing 
her hat, moving the artificial flowers. The tub was already on the 
floor before the kitchen stove. He dipped hot water, poured in cold. 
Then he heard the jingle of Grandpa’s wagon. 

“There’s pa,” his mother called. ‘“He’ll want to hurry right on.” 

Joseph stood up in the round tub. Through the kitchen window 
he could see the patriarch drive up in his two-wheeled wagon; horse, 
vehicle, and man wraith-like in the long summer dust. 

“He'll want to dust off,” his mother said. 

I don’t know, thought Joseph. 

Grandpa didn’t even leave his seat on the dump cart. He called 
when he pulled up by the tying post. The mother went out, saying, 
“Ain’t you coming in?” And the patriarch said, still shouting, “Tell 
John I’m here. I’ll go on up.” With that he drove off, gathering the 
dust about him. 

The mother came in, hurrying now even more, the flowers forgot- 
ten and askew. “Here’s your clean shirt, Joseph,” she said, holding it 
out to him while he finished drying. 

“T’ll get it,” he said, wanting her to leave him while he was naked. 
But she stood there, hurried him into his shirt and pants. 
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“Tet’s go,” his father said, his blue serge looming in the door. 

“Joseph’s not ready.” 

“He'll have to catch up,” his father said opening the front door. 

As he laced his shoes, Joseph heard the front gate bang shut, saw 
the fleeting image of his father striding to church, his black hat square 
on his head, and his mother dogging slightly behind, trying desper- 
ately to pull on her new white gloves. Then he, too, sprang out the 
door, racing to hear the divine supplication. 


When he entered the front hall the meeting had already begun. As 
he walked past the even rows of dusty hats, he could hear the organ 
and the faint squeak of the pedals. Then as he pushed open the door, 
the sudden burst of voices hit him. We thank Thee, O God, for a 
prophet, to guide us in these latter days. The room was filled, the yel- 
low benches hidden by the standing rows of dark suits. In the soft 
passages he could hear the rustle, whispering, and knocking feet of the 
children up front. And scattered over the gathering were the flowered 
hats of the mothers. 

When the singing stopped, turned not into silence but the quiet 
scuffing of feet, he saw for the first time the row of men behind 
the pulpit, the bishop, the counselors, and to one side the dusty 
figure of Grandpa. He could never remember a time when Grandpa 
was not dusty, sometimes stained a dirty red from the dust of his 
mine, sometimes sandy from his mountain road, now strangely white, 
against the deep blue of his brethren. His hair was almost gone, his 
low brow darkened by sun, in spite of long days in the night of the 
mine, but the beard thrived, untrimmed and white. It was the beard 
and the white dusty aura that Joseph remembered most: these set 
him apart. Even when Grandpa came down out of the mountains 
to sit at the head of the table, Joseph sat quietly in awe, squeezed his 
eyes tightly shut during the long minutes of blessing upon the church, 
the land, and the mashed potatoes. Now as Joseph sat shouldered 
tightly in by the waiting people, smelling their new Sunday sweat, 
Grandpa seemed set apart by his very dust: raised by his whiteness 
out of the shadow of priest and pulpit. He was Grandpa now only in 
the name of his family: he was too remote to be of Joseph’s blood, 
if blood he was. He was a bigger father: the patriarch, and his posi- 
tion and title and the certificate framed in his cabin, these, as much 
as a horned headdress, signaled his power and prophecy. 

The opening prayer over, they sang another song, this time seated. 
The leader tapped on the pulpit, the organ set a vigorous pace, and 
they poured out the words of the hymn. Count your many blessings, 
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name them one by one, and it will surprise you, what the Lord has 
done. 

But all the time they were waiting. Their expectancy made them 
stir in their seats, gave an unusual knock and scrape to their feet, 
made them run away with the song, until the chorister frantically 
fought to hold them while the organ pedaled in rear. They were wait- 
ing and every eye turned from time to time upon the dusty coun- 
tenance. There lay their hope: the fulfilled ears of corn, a second 
gathering of alfalfa, some scattering of pasture before the winter 
snows. They had gathered in new sanctity, bent by hours of abstinence 
from both food and drink, and now they stirred restlessly in their 
waiting. 

He needed no introduction. Every heart knew what brought them 
there, and when the patriarch rose and moved to the pulpit, they 
were already tuned to his saying. 

He began in a low voice which Joseph knew was Grandpa: he had 
heard it bless the table, he had heard it dictate an order to the Her- 
cules Blasting Powder Company, but because he had never heard 
it in anger, or bickering, or pity, he could hear now and believe it: 

Our Father in Heaven: We, a few of Thy children, have gathered 
together this Sabbath day in humbleness and prayer. We come before 
Thee, Father, in time of need. 

He paused and Joseph could hear the sudden burst of heavy breath- 
ing, as if all together they had been holding their breath. 

We, Thy people, are in need, Father. Thy land is in need. Thy grass 
has dried, Thy wheat has shriveled, and Thy earth has turned to sting- 
ing dust. 

Still the voice was low, humble, still the voice of the people. 

If this be Thy will, Father, may we learn Thy peace. May we tear 
out the seeds of bitterness that have dropped in our hearts. May we 
still the faint murmur of anger and doubt. 

Here the voice rose. With his eyes tight shut, Joseph knew Grand- 
pa had gripped the pulpit. 

But if it be Thy will to see Thy children blessed with the fruits 
of plenty; if it be Thy will to see Thy storehouse bulging with the 
gathered seeds of the land; if it be Thy will to see Thy children’s faces 
wet and smiling with the summer rain— 

He paused dramatically as every heart strained hopefully, some 
eyes moved to tears. 

Oh, Father, help us! 

Then he went on: We beseech Thee, Show us the error of our ways, 
that we may learn Thy truth and guide our way to Thine. 
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This was low again, without strong feeling. He had passed the cli- 
max and the listeners stirred now even as he spoke, as if they knew 
with him that the Lord did not require a quota of words. But the 
words went on, the words he had figured out as he ate his usual meal 
of stewed prunes, as he climbed down into the mine and set the charge, 
as he hoisted the ore bucket over the dump. Joseph did not know this. 
He had never been to the mine. Only snatches of his life came to 
Joseph, sifted out of the silence that surrounded him. Snatches about 
little things in his life, the prunes, the mine, little things that some- 
how had no reality because the man did not show them. And so 
Joseph lost them again as the words went on, as Grandpa became the 
patriarch again. In his eye-shut darkness Joseph could see the beard, 
and as the voice rose the beard seemed to rise until it towered above 
the pulpit, until the voice seemed to boom through the crowded room, 
rising, blasting its appeal to the cloudless sky, until suddenly it stopped, 
turned into a loud silence, then a soft amen. 

Joseph let go of the bench and sat back, feeling now for the first 
time the heavy sweat. As he opened his eyes, he blinked from the yel- 
low brightness. He looked around him and his friends smiled shyly. 
They stirred gladly on their benches, the noise gathering loudly until 
again the patriarch spoke. The prayer had ended, but now he would 
speak to them. Maybe he could go on for an hour. Joseph had heard 
him speak as long. But now he was strangely brief. When they had 
tightened into attention, he said slowly and tiredly: The Lord is 
good. We will abide His will. Let us fast until sundown. Amen. 

That was all. They went silently out of the room, the men lifting 
their hats from the hall rack, the children grinning quietly. 

The sun burned high over the brown south hills. 


II 


The sun burned high above the red astracan tree where Joseph sat 
in the grass in the shade. He had changed to the overalls still stained 
by the morning’s milk. Yet as a token of Sunday, this special Sunday, 
he wore the clean shirt, the collar unbuttoned, the sleeves rolled to 
the elbows. He sat beneath the apple tree, hearing the faint Sunday 
sounds on the afternoon air. A bee hummed about the wilted clover. 
A dog barked once, then a voice called. But these were outside, lost 
in the hot surrounding air. Not thinking, he pulled a grass stem, 
inserted it between his teeth, then remembering jerked it out and rolled 
it between his fingers into a green pulpy ball. Beyond the pottawatamie 
bushes he heard someone calling. 
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“Hey, Joe.” 

“Yo-o,” he said in answer. 

Larsen came around the bushes, followed by his brother Christian. 
They were shirtless, the Sunday-bathed skin brown above their over- 
alls. 

“What are ya doin 

“Sistin’.” 

“Tt’s a long time, ain’t it?” 

“Till when?” 

“Till sundown. Me and Chris don’t know if we can wait.” 

“It’s not so long,” Joseph said. 

“He’s your grandpa.” 

“That don’t matter.” 

“You don’t dare eat.” 

“That don’t matter. He’s the patriarch.” 

“Anyway I don’t think it’ll work.” 

“You got to have faith,” Joseph said stoutly. 

“Your grandpa ain’t got any more rights than mine.” 

“He’s the patriarch.” 

“Anybody can be that.” 

“Not anybody. You couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“You’re not old enough for one thing.” 

“Lars couldn’t even grow a beard,” Christian put in. 

“You couldn’t fast long enough for another thing.” 

“But pa could fast as long.” 

“How long?” 

“Just as long as your grandpa.” 

“TI don’t believe it.” 

“Anyway I’m hungry and I don’t believe it matters if the young 
ones eat.” 

“Didn’t you hear what he said? Didn’t you hear him say we all 
got to help?” 

“Sure, but he’s your grandpa, not mine.” 

“He’s the patriarch, I said. He’s set apart.” 

“Who said?” 

“The paper in his cabin.” 

“Have you seen it?” 

“No, I haven’t, but I know it’s there.” 

“How?” 

“T just know.” 

“That’s no proof.” 
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“Someday I’ll see it and show you.” 

“T dare you to eat just one apple.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Chris will, won’t ya, Chris?” 

Sure, [’ll eat two.” 

“Anyway, I won’t.” 

“Joe’s trying to be a saint or something.” 

“I’m not either.” 

“Then why won’t you taste this apple?” 

“T just won't.” 

“You’re afraid.” 

“T’m not.” 

“You’re afraid for your grandpa. You’re afraid he won’t make it 
rain.” 

“He will though.” 

“Not if you eat this apple.” 

“That wouldn’t matter. He could do it anyway.” 

“Why don’t ya eat it then?” 

“All right, damn you, I will,” Joseph said fiercely, seizing the ap- 
ple, the acrid green juice bitter on his tongue. 

“Anyway you didn’t promise anybody.” 

“No,” Joseph said. He threw the half-eaten apple into the bushes. 
“Tt won’t matter.” 

For a long time it seemed to him that the taste would not go away. 
As they walked along the dusty lane toward the pond by the mill, 
he could feel the green puckeriness on his tongue. It won’t matter, 
he kept saying to himself. Then he would taste the bitterness until he 
wanted to vomit. 

When they reached the pond by the mill, where the water poured 
when the wheel gate was shut, he already knew that he would not go in. 

Larsen, Christian, Peter, and Arvin unbuckled their overalls, tram- 
pled them to the ground, stood brown and naked in the sun. 

“Last one in is an Injun squaw,” yelled Larsen and all four jumped 
feet first, the pool suddenly churned into a fury of splashing. The mud 
stirred from the bottom until the water turned the color of chocolate. 

“Hey, Joe,” they said. 

“I’m not going in,” he said. 

“Hey, Joe, you’re not a saint any more.” 

“Yaah, Joe ate the apple.” 

“Little Joe ate the apple.” They began a furious chorus “Little Joe 
ate the apple,” splashing water on each other, then up the bank to- 
ward Joseph. 
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“Aw shut up, you guys,” he said. 

“Hey, I know,” said Larsen. “If Joe’s a saint, he needs baptizin’. All 
saints need baptizin’.” 

Joseph backed away toward the willows. 

Led by Larsen, they scrambled out of the pond, running naked 
across the thistle-covered sand. Joseph stopped and they all pulled up 
around him. 

“Leave me alone,” he said. 

“Sure,” Larsen said, grabbing his arm. They piled him to the ground, 
then each took an arm or a leg. “Up he comes and in he goes.” 


As they carried him toward the pond, Larsen made up the chant. 


Round and round and up the lane, 
Throw him in and make it rain; 
Round and round and round we go, 
Throw him in and make it snow. 


Circling awkwardly as they held him, as they stumbled in the this- 
tles, they danced roughly upon the pool bank. Then when they were 
turning to the point of dizziness, when the song reached its loudest, 
they splashed him into the muddy pool. 

When he pulled himself out of the pond, they had taken their 
clothes and gone. He could hear them dressing now, yelling and 
laughing in the willows. Then their voices faded as they walked back 
to town. Slowly he took off the dark wet overalls, the mud-stained 
shirt, the squooshy shoes. Above the mill race he found a fence in the 
sun, hung the clothes to dry, then squatted down in the willows. 

He was no longer angry. For some reason he had felt little 
anger when they caught him. He thought now that if he had fought 
more, had cried out loudly, he might have got away, or in fear they 
might have let him go. And he could no longer taste the apple. The 
hot sun felt good on his drying shoulders. The warm tingling naked- 
ness felt good. 

Now when he thought about the apple, when he wondered why 
he had suffered without anger, when he felt the sun grow burning hot 
on his body, he knew that what had happened had come to him from 
the morning and he saw again the dust-clouded descent of the dump 
cart, the dust-haloed call to his mother. Then he heard again the words 
of the father. Shutting his eyes, he heard them, strangely far off, but 
loud, the voice of the father. The beard shook, the beard white in the 
sun, the eyes, he could see them now, fiery, sparking the mighty 
words. This was he, the digger of mountains, the gold-maker. He 
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could see him now lifting the mighty ore load, blasting the heavy blue 
stone. Master of the mineland. Restorer of the rain-cloud. 

He knew now that he had promised. Secretly, unknowingly, he 
had promised. 


Il 


Monday was hot, dry and dusty. In the late afternoon a single 
thunderhead floated across the dryland, dragging a brief cool shadow. 
The wind stirred fitfully. A whirlwind of dust and loose weeds turned 
across the public square. But the sun burned indomitably. 

At suppertime John came to the house carrying an armful of 
stunted corn ears. Standing in the yellow coal oil light of the kitchen, 
he held up an ear, stripped it solemnly, Joseph and his mother watch- 
ing. In silence he scrutinized the ear tip, pinching the kernels. 

“Might as well cut it,” he said at last. 

Martha spoke the fear that had come over her, not from the corn 
itself, but from his too deliberate manner. ‘‘Maybe it’s too soon, John.” 

“The corn’s going hard on the ear.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about the corn.” 

He looked now from the corn to her. “You mean too soon for a 
miracle.” 

“Couldn’t we wait a few more days?” 

Joseph looked up now to see his father’s answer. 

“For what reason?” Then he turned to Joseph as if he had de- 
manded they wait, shoving the ear fiercely toward him. “Feel it, boy, 
feel it.” 

Joseph put his head down away from the sight of the corn, kept 
his hands clenched between his knees. 

“For what reason?” he asked again, quieter now, withdrawing the 
bare ear. ‘““We waited. We did as he said. We fasted. We prayed. 
What more can he want?” 

“He’d want you to wait.” 

“Hell, what does Pa know or care? It don’t matter in a mine wheth- 
er it rains or not. His corn ain’t shrivelin’ away.” 

She was silent now, driven back to her own secret, voiceless belief. 

“Pa just ain’t practical. He digs away in that damn mine, using 
every cent of his pension to buy powder and caps. What’s he ever 
get out of it?” he asked in renewed fury. 

Joseph clenched his hands harder and his mother said, “He’s got 
faith he’ll find something.” 

“Hell,” John said, then turning to Joseph he shoved the words 
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as he had shoved the corn, “We'll cut the damn stuff.”” He turned 
again to Martha. “I waited as long as he asked, didn’t I? I didn’t prom- 
ise any more. I didn’t promise any more.” 

The next day they cut the corn, going down the rows with sharp- 
ened hoes, whacking the stalks, piling them in armfuls along the dusty 
earth. At the row ends the leaves were paper dry, only a line of green 
showing on the earless stalk. When it was all down, they hitched 
the team, drove between the hand-bundled rows, loading it on the hay- 
rack. Then they hauled it and ricked it against the haystack. When 
the work was done, it seemed to Joseph that the empty cornfield was 
like a big dry scar. The wind rattled the dead uncut corn, lifted the 
dust where the wagon wheels had gone. 

Then in the night the wind changed. Joseph woke hearing the low 
distant rumble, and going to his window he could see across the south- 
west sky the sheets of lightning. He pulled on his overalls then, went 
quietly down the stairs and out into the wind. The locust trees 
brushed furiously and he could hear the steady puck of the windshook 
apples, the crying bang of the granary door. He walked across the 
yard, the day’s dust still sun warm, climbed the haystack where the 
edges whipped and the loose leaves sprayed over him. Then he could 
feel the heavy blackness, the humid ominous waiting, in spite of the 
wind push and the lightning. 

His fathers were sleeping: the corncutter would be tired of his 
labor: he would wake in the morning freshness of the storm, the new 
wetness of the land: he would have forgotten the terrible irony of the 
too late rain. Hidden by his mountains, the rain-giver would turn in 
his straw bunk, hearing the faint wind squeak in his cabin or the 
wind song in the pifions. On the windswept stack, in the storm night, 
Joseph felt now the poles of his devotion. 

They had cut the corn and had saved it. When the snows came, 
it would feed the cattle. They would grow thin. Some would die. But 
some would live and the corn would feed them. Perhaps some would 
grow fat from it. This was the rightness of his father’s act: a devo- 
tion to the life of the place: the cattle, the men and women who cared 
and lived from the cattle. It would feed no more had they waited, had 
they prolonged the act of faith. 

And yet he had promised, they had promised, given some pledge 
beyond the corn and the cattle. To whom? It did not seem that they 
had promised the prayer-maker, not that alone, although it was he 
who had held the hope before them. Did he, as Joseph’s father said, 
care in the dark shaft of his life what the corn did? Whether it ripened 
or withered? Whether it yielded one bushel or twenty? 
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The wind had grown cooler now, cold and smelling of new wet- 
ness. Joseph dug himself down into the warm hay. The lightning 
slashed lines of fire and the thunder crashed, echoed, and rolled all 
about him. Then the rain came, big drops slanted by the wind, pound- 
ing on the shingles of the granary, gathering into wetness. The many- 
fingered rain-gods spoke loudly. 

In the mountains the mighty miner would hear it, hear it gather 
in his storm barrel, the fruit of our hope and our waiting. We shall 
give thanks, the people will say. Our prayers have been answered. 
The Lord has been good. But he will go on digging his rock, hauling 
it out upon the ore mound. He will hear again the loud silence of the 
fuse wait, and he will bring the broken worthless stone heavenward. 
He will dig again and again, and not finding it, he will wait for a 
new day, hearing the lone wind in the pifions. Yes, the Lord has been 
good, they will say. He has brought the rain. His lands will again 
grow green. But Joseph knew now that it was not the Lord whom he 
had promised. If He had brought the rain, somehow it did not matter, 
though to his father, even too late, it would matter. It was the rain 
that they worshipped; it was the rain they would thank for new green- 
ness. The Lord was a rain-god and He would make the lands green. 

But it was the Grandfather whom he had promised, whom they 
had promised too, though they did not know it now. It was he, the 
Greatfather, who had led them when the land was brown, giving them 
not rain alone but a new covenant: a new act of faith, dug by his 
spirit out of the unrelenting stone, to be carried in dust down a moun- 
tain. It was this faith and not his prayer alone which had bound 
them. This faith, it seemed to Joseph, gestured as mightily as the 
mountain. 

Though drenched in the now quiet rain, Joseph kneeled in the 
hay and watched the storm move eastward over the mountain. We 
believed him, Joseph said aloud. We believed him. 
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F su Wakefield, in West Riding, lies what we might call the 
Gissing country. Ride the circuit of this interminable chain of 
mill towns—Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Dewsbury, Wakefield—with 
their halo of smutty mist, their dismal walls of soiled stone or half- 
brick, their desolation of slack-jawed streets, and one may reflect that 
they seem ingeniously designed for the torment of any man who cares 
for beauty and tradition. Wakefield, which of them all appears most 
nearly heartless, has a fine parish church (now a cathedral) built 
six hundred years before George Gissing came into the world; and 
it has a decent public library, established some years after he died; 
otherwise, it is one of Cobbett’s hell-holes. On a principal street, 
opposite ‘“Betty’s Snack Bar,” a la U.S.A., is rather an old brick 
house of three stories, one of the few buildings in the city that can 
claim even Georgian venerability. The ground floor is a chemist’s shop, 
a unit in the great chain of Boots, Ltd. In 1857, there was a chemist’s 
shop in the same place—the establishment of a scholarly pharmacist 
named Gissing. In that year, a brass plate at the door records, was 
born in the room above the shop George Gissing, “novelist and man 
of letters.” The automobiles honk past the house in the ugly road. 




















I 


Fifty years ago, early in 1900, George Gissing was beginning to die 
at the age of forty-three; he had left England for the Continent, to 
spend in France nearly the whole of what remained to him of life. 
With him was his Gabrielle, whom he could not make his wife, for 
the fate that spoiled all his loves followed him to the end. When 
hardly more than a boy, he had half relished the idea of a life like 
one of Murger’s Bohemians; very nearly such a life, or its English 
counterpart, had been his; and it had been a long curse of poverty 
and solitude. Few people ever had read his books; now, he feared, 
these few were commencing to forget him; and it was to supply the 
means of existence in the shadow of the Pyrenees that he finished 
the book which was to bring him, dead, the reputation he had cov- 
eted in his London garrets and cellars: The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft. Of this, the novelist wrote that it was “the thing most likely 
to last when all my other futile work has followed my futile life.” 
The twentieth century was arrived—1900, of which he had said to 
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his brother two decades before: ‘That year ought to be fertile in 
great things.” Gissing had altered; and when the year was come in- 
deed, he now told a friend, “The barbarization of the world goes 
merrily on. No doubt there will be continuous warfare for many a 
long year. It sickens me to read the newspapers; I turn as much as 


PP] 


possible to the old poets.” First he had wanted to be the reformer 
of society, and later to be the servant of art; and he ended as the 
connoisseur of misery. 

Dead half a century, nearly! To the reader of Ryecroft or The 
New Grub Street, this is a curious thought, for in Gissing’s pages 
lives the sense of an evening’s conversation, an exchange of opinions 
with a contemporary, the voice of a conscience speaking to a con- 
science. Older authors there are from whose books comes the same 
illusion—Plutarch, for one; but they are not many. And, then, Gissing 
died young; comrades of his like H. G. Wells were with us only 
yesterday. Having read something of Gissing’s, one feels that he would 
really have liked to know the man. Perhaps the glow of intellectual 
fellowship that seems to emanate from Gissing is a reflection of a chief 
pleasure of Gissing’s own, good talk of people and books with men 
who understood. Certainly he got little pleasure from the sources of 
satisfaction which generally rank high—fine houses, good food, loving 
women—dearly though he coveted these, too. One glimpses a genuine 
manliness in Gissing, a manliness transcending the flaws of character 
he recognized in himself, a manliness of which many a literary figure 
of the past seventy years could have used a share. 

Yet quite dead, and buried at St. Jean de Luz, and fitly so, this 
man with whom one would have liked to talk. There is about Gissing’s 
career the fitness which is stamped upon the classical models he rev- 
erenced. It was fit that he should labor for a pittance, and fit that he 
should die abroad, brooding and exhausted, at a time when most men 
are only beginning to master life. It seems as fit in Gissing as it does 
in all his better stories, for he was a species of incarnation of pro- 
test against the modern temper. Remorselessly true, in his novels, to 
the candid observation of human nature, this Gissing: the naive 
enthusiast is baffled, the rebel wearied or corrupted, the weakling 
broken. Just so was he uncompromisingly true to his own character. 
Having commenced as a Quixote, he clung stubbornly, even when the 
mists of youth had drifted away from his eyes, to an ideal of life and 
work that he would not abandon. Can we imagine a successful 
Gissing, writing to please Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, holding the ad- 
miration of Amy Reardon, aping his own Jasper Milvain? Can we 
even imagine him tranquil as Ryecroft? He lived and died as it be- 
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fitted a man of his ideals to endure and perish, and that without a 
drop of the heavy dose of poseur which infected so many writers of 
his generation—Moore, Wilde, Rimbaud. Thus the story of Gissing 
is better than any of his novels, all of which were patches ripped from 
the Nessus’ shirt of his existence. 

A moving story, Gissing’s life, but a story not many know except 
for rags and tatters of scandal and sentimental commiseration. The 
public for which Gissing wrote, and the admirers of his talent since 
his death, always were few. Once, visiting a family of teachers in 
Bradford, close to the scenes of Gissing’s boyhood, I mentioned that 
I was going to Wakefield to photograph Gissing’s house. Who was 
Gissing? my hosts wanted to know; and, on being told, what sort of 
thing did he write? These were people of some schooling, of as much 
schooling as Gissing himself had; but I was not surprised. On the 
other hand, one afternoon in a prosperous bookshop in San Francisco 
I came upon old copies of two novels of Gissing’s which, like most of 
his, are hard to find; and presenting these at the cashier’s counter, I 
found myself envied by the clerk, who would have taken them for 
himself had he known they were in the shop. The scattered confrater- 
nity of those who really know Gissing is conspicuous not for size, but 
for sincerity and persistence of esteem. The man had something in 
him, thus to find his way obscurely into odd corners of society and 
stick there. 

At intervals a flurry of renewed attention to Gissing’s books and 
character breaks into print. One such commotion followed close upon 
his death; another, after the publication in 1912 of those two curious, 
condescending books The Private Life of Henry Maitland and George 
Gissing, a Critical Study; a third, at the time of the re-publication of 
both those volumes, 1923. In this year, even his best-known books, 
except for Ryecroft, are out of print in America and Britain; but pres- 
ently they will return to booksellers’ shelves, for a regular though subtle 
demand induces new editions. 

What manner of man remembers Gissing? Frank Swinnerton, whose 
chief, but convincing, tribute to Gissing is imitation, would have us 
think that “‘ill-educated egoists,” and such only, are Gissing’s de- 
votees. Now, it is quite true that many of the quarter-educated at 
whom Gissing himself so often scoffed are drawn to that literary nat- 
uralism which in part descends from Gissing; but these people—many 
of them young and only commencing a general acquaintance with lit- 
erature—do not today seek out Gissing. Indeed, they have not heard 
of him at all; they sport about the feet of Wolfe and Farrell and 
Dreiser or some other idol, writers for them more attractive precisely 
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because, whatever their merits, the Wolfes and Dreisers and Farrells of 
our time have themselves been ill-educated and egoistic. Gissing, on the 
contrary, was educated all too thoroughly, if such a thing be possible, 
supported throughout life by the classical discipline; and if egoism 
means self-conceit, he had hardly any of it. A realistic novelist who 
does not blame circumstance or environment or heredity for his fail- 
ures hardly seems conceivable, here in the middle of the twentieth 
century. But Gissing did not. He blamed his own character. 

I am inclined to think that most people who still read Gissing, 
far from being ill-educated egoists, are generous, contemplative, con- 
servative, liberal (for the latter two terms need not exclude one an- 
other). Most of them had their attention first drawn to him by being 
told of Henry Ryecroft, and having passed beyond that noble little 
book into the somber depths of the novels, never managed to forget 
him. I may be in error concerning Gissing-readers, not having inter- 
viewed a truly random sample, to employ a phrase repugnant to the 
Gissing tradition; for although I have talked with some hundreds of 
people who read books, I have met with very few who know George 
Gissing. 

One reason why so few make his acquaintance lies in the fitting 
circumstance that Gissing, unfortunate in his choice of occupations 
and women, seems often to have been no more fortunate in his choice 
of friends. The principal accounts of his private life come from two 
literary men who were close to Gissing while he lived, but who dealt 
with him chiefly in superior pity once he was dead: Morley Roberts 
and H. G. Wells. Compare Gissing’s treatment of Wells in Ryecroft 
(“G. H. Rivers,” you may remember) with Wells’ treatment of Gissing 
in Experiment in Autobiography, and you shiver at the thought of 
what can be done to you once you are fled from this vile world. An- 
other reason is that Mrs. Grundy, whom Gissing more than once 
defied by name and defeated (in Pyrrhic style), exults over him now 
that he is dead, and fear of what that woman might say has induced 
people who loved him to lock up letters and choose their phrases. 
Gissing ought to be indemnified for both injuries. 


II 


Known to fewer than he ought to be, George Gissing; but known, 
still. What has saved him from the abyss into which slipped the 
welter of late-Victorian and Edwardian novelists? Not the mere dis- 
tinction of having been the first man to write accurately of the nether 
world. His soul saved him; and his expression of modern pessimism; 
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besides his modern version of the consolations of Epicurus; and certain 
rare merits as a literary artist. These properties have kept him afloat 
on the literary sea and may suffice to buoy him up even after certain 
reputations of his generation still prominent have gone under. 

He has kept afloat; he has continued to interest critics of high tal- 
ents; but somehow his admirers always write of him half apologeti- 
cally, as if it were necessary to dampen their own praise. This trait 
begins with Gissing’s obituary in the London Times in 1903: “The 
result was a series of books which, if they cannot justly be called 
great, were at least the work of a very able and conscientious artist, 
whose purity and solidity may win him a better chance of being read 
a hundred years hence than many writers of greater grace and more 
deliberately sought charm.” Paul Elmer More, in 1918: ‘“Gissing has 
his devotees, of whom, to a certain extent, I count myself one. But 
none of us, I think, would place him quite on a level with Thackeray 
and Trollope.” Granville Hicks, in 1939: “Gissing’s achievement . . . 
though it was repeatedly marred by defects of an uncommon gross- 
ness, was substantial.” 

The confirmed Gissing-reader knows what these critics mean. Giss- 
ing, compelled to pay homage to the publishers’ three-volume novel, 
often was prolix; sometimes he was oddly stiff in his beginning chap- 
ter; now and then, the strong effect he achieves near the middle of his 
story trickles away before finis. One feels these things sorrowfully. 
But then, perhaps, a reaction commences in the judgment of the 
Gissing-reader, who proceeds to ask himself just why he experienced 
this dissatisfaction. Could it have been because Gissing came so near 
to creating the illusion of reality that his failure to accomplish the 
whole of the sorcery told the more painfully? We do not expect from 
most important English novelists a complete reproduction of life— 
certainly not from Hardy or Meredith, Gissing’s contemporaries. We 
do expect it from Gissing, because it is the goal he set himself. Prolix, 
stiff, uneven he is, on occasion. But is not Trollope more digressive? 
Hardy sometimes more formal? Dickens less balanced? The Gissing- 
reader is tempted to remark to himself, “Gissing may not be in the 
first rank of novelists. But who is?” 

A Gissing-reader often has difficulty in determining whether he 
is attracted by Gissing’s books or by Gissing’s soul. In the Christian 
sense, Gissing—metempsychosed Epicurean that he was—hardly would 
have acknowledged the possession of a soul; but, tormented, it bobs 
up before us. The interesting characteristic of this soul is its defiance 
of circumstance. Plunged among the poorest of the poor, he rises to 
scoff at equality and social revolution; subjected to repeated injuries at 
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the hands of women, he idealizes Woman; engulfed by industrialism, 
he finds his home in Greece and Rome; reared in materialism, he 
becomes a partisan of morality. Whatever his misadventures, the man 
who possessed this soul was either strong or perverse. 

His was a soul aching with the pessimism of our time. In the 
dreariness of modern life, in the melancholy expression of alarm at 
the death of old ways, in the wail of the inhabitants of the metro- 
politan nether world, in the self-probing inspection of the vanity of 
human wishes, in the preoccupation with amorous passion and with 
the problems of marriage that are so much with us now—in these 
themes of Gissing’s is contained an analysis of our miseries no writer 
since has surpassed. The artist of misery can never be popular; but, 
having genius, neither can he be forgotten. 


Il 


Unlike many another realistic novelist, Gissing was a true artist. 
He began as a pamphleteer; but soon abandoning the crusade for 
social reform, he made artistic beauty his life’s aim—the beauty of 
truth barren, perhaps, yet always dignified by literary style of a high 
order. His Harold Biffen stalks after a butcher and his girl, alert to 
record their every phrase; but such was not really Gissing’s own 
method. The fascination with trivia, the gloating over physiological 
detail, the sobersided imitation of sociology that have come to be iden- 
tified with realism are not found in Gissing; Stephen Crane is a cata- 
loguer beside him, Frank Norris a dust-sifter. Reality he was deter- 
mined to reproduce, but reality chiefly of human character, delineated 
against a sketchy background of the commonplace details of life. To 
accomplish his purpose he possessed a tool denied his twentieth-cen- 
tury inheritors: the discipline of classical thought and letters. Few 
other Englishmen have been so much in love with the books and tra- 
ditions of Greece and Rome as was this poverty-spurred young man 
from industrial Yorkshire; what few pounds he could save during 
his literary slaving were spent to take him to Italy and Athens. With 
the classical tradition he combined a minute knowledge of English 
authors, so that the models for his style were Scott and Thackeray and 
Dickens, not Turgenev and Dostoevski and Balzac, admirer of the 
Continental realists though he became; he presents no parallel with 
George Moore’s imitation of Zola. His school of literary realism 
was of his own foundation, a growth out of his early miseries in the 
depths of London. 

Accordingly, in these remorseless tales of his is a literary beauty— 
a union that has come to be thought anomalous in naturalistic fiction. 
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Take a single passage of description from Thyrza (chosen not because 
it is markedly striking, but because it is a good sample of Gissing’s 
pace)—realism unadulterated, but the realism of a man with taste and 
discrimination: 


Caledonian Road is a great channel of traffic running directly north from 
King’s Cross to Holloway. It is doubtful whether London can show any thor- 
oughfare of importance more offensive to eye and ear and nostril. You stand 
at the entrance to it, and gaze into a region of supreme ugliness; every house 
front is marked with meanness and inveterate grime; every shop seems breaking 
forth with mould or dry-rot; the people who walk here appear one and all 
to be employed in labour that soils body and mind. Journey on the top of a 
tram-car from King’s Cross to Holloway, and civilization has taught you its 
ultimate achievement in ignoble hideousness. You look off into narrow side- 
channels where unconscious degradation has made its inexpugnable home, and 
sits veiled with refuse. You pass above lines of railway, which cleave the 
region with black-breathing fissures. You see the pavements half occupied with 
the paltriest and most sordid wares; the sign of the pawnbroker is on every 
hand; the public-houses look and reek more intolerably than in other places. 
The population is dense, the poverty is undisguised. All this northward- 
bearing tract, between Camden Town on the one hand and Islington on the 
other, is the valley of the shadow of the vilest servitude. Its public monument 
is a cyclopean prison; save for the desert ground around the Great Northern 
Goods Depot, its only open ground is a malodorous cattle-market. In compari- 
son, Lambeth is picturesque and venerable, St. Giles is romantic, Hoxton is 
clean and suggestive of domesticity, Whitechapel is full of poetry, Limehouse 
is sweet with sea-breathings. 


This is only a species of aside in a tale of the slums; to find Gissing 
at his stylistic best, one reads Ryecroft or the books on Dickens, work 
that came easily to him. Yet it is not in description or narration that 
his chief talent lay, but in the gradual revelation of the minds and 
hearts of his characters. He is not fertile in his invention of men 
and women—and, indeed, while he has a powerful intellect, he has 
small creative imagination. His best depictions are of a few types oi 
humanity, reproduced with variations in most of his novels: the 
young man in solitude (Waymark in The Unclassed, Peak in Born 
in Exile); the woman fiercely weak (Emma in A Lodger in Maze 
Pond, Carrie in Workers in the Dawn); the grim old man (Alfred 
Yule in The New Grub Street, Lord in In the Year of Jubilee); the 
unworldly lover of books (Christopherson in the story of that name, 
Grail in Thyrza); and a dozen others, each of which, perhaps, had his 
prototype in Gissing’s personal history. The girl of noble sincerity, 
the intellectual charlatan, the domineering woman of position, the 
discontented workingman, the predestined spinster, the meditative 
clergyman, the naive reformer—these nearly complete his roster. The 
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better ones stick in your memory. Deliberately abandoning the de- 
piction of eccentricity (which Dickens so loved) because Gissing be- 
lieved eccentricity to be dying under modern standardization, con- 
fining himself to scenes and incidents common enough, he succeeds all 
the same in putting living beings into our imagination. An attentive 
reader of The New Grub Street probably will retain a permanent 
impression of five characters—Reardon, Biffen, Amy, Alfred Yule, 
Jasper Milvain. There are not many writers who can do as much 
with the images of substantially normal people. 

What makes Gissing’s power of fastening upon our memory more 
remarkable, it is accomplished without true plot. In the novels he 
wrote at the height of his abilities, very little happens—little, that 
is, which the reader was not sure would happen after he had got 
through the second chapter. Violence is rare, there is no exagger- 
ation of the picturesque, events move relentlessly toward that baffling 
of hopes which we know from the first to be inevitable. Much of the 
ruddy color of Morrison’s stories of the East End is avoided delib- 
erately. What Gissing does, he achieves by the power of the word 
and the appeal to universal experience. The half-chapter which de- 
scribes the interview at a coffee-stand between sour old Alfred Yule 
and the beggar, once a surgeon, who tells him that he is doomed to 
blindness—this is perhaps the best instance, in The New Grub Street 
or elsewhere, of Gissing’s faculty for transmuting the ingredients of 
realism into something unexcelled in its kind. The conversation is 
done; Yule gives the pauper a five-shilling fee and walks home; it is 
the end for the two of them. This grim restraint, this ‘minor key” 
as Gissing calls it, requires a disciplined style. Style Gissing has. 


IV 


A tormented soul, a pessimistic view, a memorable style—these only 
would not suffice to keep the grass green on Gissing’s grave. But 
conjoined to them is the fact that Gissing was a moralist. His literary 
course was a search for moral purpose. If the aim of literature be 
to prove that there is purpose in nothing, it follows that there can 
be little purpose in books. Such a dilemma most pessimistic realists 
confront; but Gissing escapes by his belief in a Good. It is not the 
good of Christianity, nor yet the good of the materialistic reformer, 
but a pagan good—the good of Epicurus. Géissing refers only once 
to that philosopher, and then in a diary-entry remarking that a bust 
of Epicurus, in Rome, has a long nose. True Epicureanism permeated 
Gissing, all the same—the real Epicurean spirit of quiet resignation, 
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retirement from ambition, the simple pleasure of contemplation, a gen- 
tleman’s morality of peace and moderation, a pervading determination 
to live with dignity. It is easy to forget that Epicurus was a lofty moral- 
ist. But there were Right and Wrong for the Greek; and they were 
as real for Gissing. No divine justice rules Gissing’s world; virtue has 
no certain desert, vice no sure penalty; but there lies behind Gissing’s 
books the premise that one follows the good because it is beautiful 
and wise. This moral element won for Gissing in America the praise 
of Paul Elmer More and other humanists. 

From half the hints one receives concerning Gissing, the reader ap- 
proaching this realist for the first time might think him hardly a fit 
teacher of morals. Mutterings about “morbid theories of sex,” ominous 
phrases concerning a wasted life, rest in actuality upon only two little 
dark spots in a career of hardship. When young and enthusiastic, 
Gissing filched some coins to assist a girl of the streets, and paid for 
it with a prison sentence; and when a lonely man nearing his end, 
he committed adultery by going off to France with a woman not his 
wife—an offense much mitigated, perhaps, by the fact that Edith 
Gissing had for years been in a madhouse. Otherwise, his was a 
remarkably conscientious life, full of diligence, affection, and fidelity 
to principle—a life not unworthy some philosopher out of Diogenes 
Laertius. 

In Gissing’s books is no assurance that virtue has its material 
reward; indeed, it often encounters disaster; but neither is there any 
suggestion that a man should live otherwise than honorably. Godwin 
Peak, tired of life that meant loneliness, ends miserably somewhere 
in Italy, and Bruno Chilvers has a fashionable parish; but who would 
be Chilvers? Here is that brave defiance of adversity, that manliness, 
already remarked in Gissing. On the other hand, neither is roguery 
triumphant: Glazzard, his jealous revenge done, knows to what he 
has shrivelled in the process; Dyce Lashmar, the charlatan, disas- 
trously overreaches himself. Ecclesiastes, from which Gissing liked to 
quote, was branded upon his heart. 

To break with the modern world, to live as a man of gentle in- 
stincts and sound sense should, in such retirement as he can seek out— 
this is the only hope and consolation Gissing offers those who read 
him: this, and life lighted by truth. But then, Epicurus himself could 
do no more, and Epicurus left us no book like Ryecroft. 


Life is done—and what matter? Whether it has been, in sum, painful or 
enjoyable, even now I cannot say—a fact which in itself should prevent me 
from taking the loss too seriously. What does it matter? Destiny with the hid- 
den face decreed that I should come into being, play my little part, and pass 
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again into silence; is it mine either to approve or to rebel? Let me be grateful 
that I have suffered no intolerable wrong, no terrible woe of flesh and spirit, 
such as others—alas! alas!—have found in their lot. Is it not much to have 
accomplished so large a part of the mortal journey with so much ease? If | 
find myself astonished at its brevity and small significance, why, that is my own 
fault; the voices of those gone before had sufficiently warned me. Better to 
see the truth now, and accept it, than to fall into dread surprise on some day 
of weakness, and foolishly to cry against fate. I will be glad rather than sorry, 
and think of the thing no more. 


Thus The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. “I am inclined to think 
he died of congestion,” writes Noman Douglas, in Siren Land, “for 
there was that within him—some macrocosmic utterance—which vain- 
ly endeavoured to pierce the gathering mists of introspection: the Rye- 
croft litany, beloved of weaker brethren, marks the parabola into the 
unfolding gloom. The old, old story: inefficient equipment, not of 
intellectuality but of outlook and attitude, and likewise of béte hu- 
maine; of that tough, cheerful attitude which, sanely regarded, is but 
sanity itself.” 

The measure of justice in this judgment on Gissing, like so many 
other criticisms from men he influenced somehow against their will, 
needs review. But whatever his flaws, fifty years have not effaced him; 
he is current. And a man who knows George Gissing has come a 
good way toward knowing the spirit of our age. 


VIENNA, 1947 


Suspicion rocks inside the cavity 

Through which the image passes to a point: 
Vienna ranges there with enmity; 

Her minions whine her will, appoint 

Her decadence with soot and slime, anoint 
Her culture, in a Hapsburg citadel, 

With phlegm, and listen to the counterpoint 
Of whispers in the streets that range and swell, 
Reverberating like a strident yell in hell. 


Clinton F. Larson 




















ART AND SOCIETY IN ANCIENT ROME 
JOHN NEWBOLD HOUGH 


T 00 OFTEN in the history of ancient art historical analyses of tech- 
nique and design are made with little or no account of the social 
and political changes contemporaneous with them. This is especially 
true of Roman art, which further suffers from an almost universal dis- 
counting as being, save only in portraiture, merely an adjunct to Hel- 
lenistic history. That this is no longer a valid approach has been more 
generally accepted since the turn of our century and the critical 
acumen of Franz Wickhoff.* That the social and political background 
should be minimized is the more surprising of an art of which so great 
a proportion is concerned with the documentation of the achievements 
of a political society upon whose very nature depends the type of its 
achievements and the form in which they are represented. The follow- 
ing integrative interpretation of Roman art rests, therefore, upon two 
basic assumptions. First, that since the time of Wickhoff it is unneces- 
sary to defend the existence of a Roman art independent of, even 
though partially springing from, a Greek art transplanted to Italy and 
coexistent with its younger contemporary. Second, that the art of a 
society will reflect the patterns of that society, and that, therefore, it is 
the legitimate function of the historian to examine the artistic and 
social traditions for reflections of those conditions which shaped them 
both. The works of art here cited are taken from the best known 
examples in museums and at archaeological sites in order to obviate 
the necessity of description of familiar objects and lengthy interruption 
of the development of the argument. 


I 


The political and social dissension of fifth and fourth century Rome 
was resolved by the characteristic ability of the Roman to compromise 
and to stretch the constitution to new interpretations. The Hortensian 
laws of 287 B.C. brought these struggles to a definitely recognizable 
end: the reconciliation of class differences into a single strong and virile 
unit which became its own reward during the trying days of the Punic 
Wars. The art of this period exhibits considerable diversity: much that 





1. Franz Wickhoff, Roman Art (London, 1900). Followers of J. Strzygowski, opposing an in- 
dependent Roman art, are now few, but may be readily found among non-Classical art 
historians., For his opposition to Wickhoff see especially, Orient oder Rom, Beitrage fiir 
Geschichte der Spatantiken und Frithchristlichen Kunst (Leipzig, 1901). 
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is Graeco-Etruscan, some Southern Italian Greek, and some native 
Italic. Though these streams of influence may be separately demon- 
strated in individual works of art, there is never any diversity of pur- 
pose, never any dissipation of resources in the focusing upon a single 
aim: the documentation of achievement and its relations to the gods 
and men of the Republic. Etruscan sculpture, such as the Mars of 
Todi, military painting in an Italic tradition such as the Alba Longa- 
Lavinium frescoes (Fig. 1),? the whole tradition of numismatic design 
and the patterns of republican architecture, all are alike in the ex- 
pression of a unified society. This is the era of a real social and political 
integrity, the Rome of an Appius Claudius or of united action of the 
Senatus Populusque Romanus which reveals the sound fabric of its 
structure and its dealings with the gods. Few now deny to this age the 
greatness which used to be imputed to the sham glory surrounding the 
decay of the first century. Art and society are as one in the expression 
of a people perhaps even dimly conscious of the destiny of their state. 
Such an expression reaches a fitting climax in the sturdy Arringatore 
in Florence; no single statue more completely reveals the spirit of the 
Republic (Fig. 13). 

It is only with the influx of Hellenism that the division of art and 
the bifurcation of society begins. The social schism deepens as the 
economically secure but politically ineffectual farmer of the third cen- 
tury, now broken by the Punic Wars, moves to the city and becomes 
the economically insecure but politically potent urban population 
which created the Gracchan and Marian movements. In literature the 
schism has grown from the anti-Hellenic strictures upon Terence,’ 
through Lucilius and Catullus, to the chasm which separates the 
Greekling Cantores Euphorionis from the austerity of Lucretius. Thus 
was the social and intellectual order split by the cultural conflicts 
inherent in the superimposition of Hellenism on Italian culture. Politi- 
cally the split came over the policy to be pursued in Greece where 
the Flaminio-Scipionic position surrendered to the Catonian policy 
of interventionist control over potentially dangerous radicalism in 
Sparta and the Achaean League. This division remains in Roman 
leadership under such individuals as Sulla, Pompey, and the Metelli 
on one hand as opposed to the more Italian ways of the populares, 





2. Mars of Todi and Ennius Bust (Vatican), Esquiline Fresco (Conservatori); Alba Longa 
Fresco (Museo Nationale). A most excellent example of the variety of early republican art 
will be found in the four illustrations on a single page in Rostovtzeff, A History of the 
Ancient World (Oxford, 1926-1927), vol. II, Plate 3, where there appear together the 
Etruscan Aninias Stele, the Greekish Veii Apollo, the Italo-Greek Matuta, and the 
Graeco-Etruscan Todi Mars. Yet all four have more in common than their divergent 
backgrounds. 

. Terence, prologues, passim, especially Eunuchus 10 and Donatus ad loc. 
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1. Alba Longa Fresco. National Museum, Rome. 2. Camillus. Conservatori, 
Rome. 3. Arringatore. Florence. 4. Caesar. Naples. 5. Pompey. Ny Carlsberg, 
Copenhagen. 6. Agrippa. Uffizi, Florence. 7. Augustus. Boston. 8. Caesar. 
British Museum. 9. Altar of Domitius Ahenobarbus. Louvre. 10. South Frieze 
of Ara Pacis. Uffizi, Florence. 11. Portland Vase. British Museum. 
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12. Rose Pillar from Tomb of the Haterii. Latern. 13. Arch of Titus. Forum. 
14. Column of Trajan. Rome. 15. Column of Marcus Aurelius. Rome. 16. Relief 
from Monument of Marcus Aurelius. Conservatori, Rome. 17. Achilles and 
Penthesilea. Vatican. 18. Vengeance of Orestes. Lateran. 19. Arch of Con- 
stantine, North Frieze. Rome. 20. Vespasian. Terme, Rome. 21. Third Century 


Man. Chatsworth. 
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unhampered by their maverick leaders, the Catilines, Clodii, and 
Caesars. 

This double thread appears clearly in art, where it is as clear a sign 
of the two levels of society as the career of Caesar himself. In portrai- 
ture, for example, compare the two Ciceros, the Madrid and the 
Uffizi, or four probable Caesars, the Vatican Immolator and the 
Naples Colossus (Fig. 4) where the Roman vigor clearly contrasts 
with the Hellenized Louvre and British Museum heads (Fig. 8). Even 
more interesting is the occasional combination of the two trends in 
the same bust, as in that masterpiece of hybridism, the Ny Carlsberg 
Pompey (Fig. 5) whose smooth Hellenistic treatment is yet so in- 
dividually handled that Mrs. Strong could write of “the fuzzy con- 
scientiousness, the kindly anxious face with its puzzled eyes.’”* No 
realistic account in the pages of history could better explain than does 
this single bust why Pompey returned home humbly in 62, lost his 
fight with the Senate, and was so hopelessly outmaneuvered by Caesar 
in their constitutional struggle. Further to point the contrast between 
the dual art of the late Republic, one need only to compare the Hellenic 
Camillus (Fig. 2, Conservatori) with the Arringatore of a century 
before, or any idealized Augustus (e.g. Fig. 7, Boston Museum) with 


the rugged Uffizi Agrippa (Fig. 6), the Boston Museum Republican 
“Old Man” or the Vatican so-called “Cato and Porcia.”’ Republican 
art is going in two directions as surely as was its society, and from 
this divergence only war and an Octavian could reconstruct the frag- 
ments and weld them into a new society. Similarly a new art will 
reflect the new conditions and the separatist trends of the old will 
be drawn together into a new form—Imperial Augustan culture. 


II 


This is seen in a number of Augustan movements. As in literature, 
where Vergil and Horace propagandize the new regime or a Tibullus 
and a Livy more cautiously approve, so too in the stone of both public 
and private monuments the new attitude is designed. One of the finest 
examples of the new approach, with promise of things to come, is the 
Altar of Domitius Ahenobarbus (Fig. 9, Louvre and Munich). Here 
is a fitting prelude to the amalgamation of the two trends: on one side 
a Roman sacrificial scene, human and documentary, on the other, a 
mythical Hellenistic subject, allegorically treated. Their appearance 
together foreshadows an ultimate blending which will in time exclude 





4. Eugénie Strong, Art in Ancient Rome (New York, 1908), vol. 1, 105. 
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the divine and nourish that which becomes typical of Imperial art, the 
documentation of the contemporary. 

Documentation involves a unity of concept and design such as 
has not appeared before. This unity is Augustan art, young and vigor- 
ous, like the new regime embodying the same unity in society which 
Augustus was building by reconstructing the discordant elements of the 
old society, the Senate, the Equites, and a now renovated Plebs Urbana 
with at least nominal duties to bring them into the functioning of 
society as a whole. Such a new concept, both of society and of 
Principate, like its artistic expression, will of course be attended by 
hangovers from an earlier generation. Thus the Hellenistic school, so 
overwhelmingly represented in modern museums that they have long 
distorted our understanding of Roman art, persisted, but their Neo- 
Attic reliefs, their products of a Pasiteles or a Menelaus, their Portland 
Vases (Fig. 11),° are no more representative of the new age than is the 
corresponding remnant of society, the unreconstructed Senatorial die- 
hard. They are but vapid symbols of a meaningless art and a moribund 
society without even the virtues of an honest eclecticism. The real 
growth of the Roman spirit lies rather in the developing vigor of both 
humble and Imperial monuments, the altars of the Augustales, the 
vicomagistri, the Lares variously illustrated in many forms,® and that 
symbol of Augustan unity itself, the Ara Pacis Augustae (Fig. 10). 

Here, still in a technique part in Greek formalism and part in 
Roman experimentation with psychological grouping and high relief in 
an enframed background,’ the designer has molded all into a meaning- 
ful whole, unequivocally symbolizing the totality of the social participa- 
tion which the domestic program of Augustus intended. No one still 
regards the Ara Pacis as the summit of achievement of Roman art; 
it is rather the beginning, as was the society of Augustus, no less noble 
in its failures than in its successes. But steadily through the first cen- 





5. Most of what is popularly called Roman art belongs to this classification, e.g., with the 
Portland Vase compare the Borghese (Louvre) and Medici (Florence); Stephanos’ Youth 
in Villa Albani or Menelaos’ Orestes and Electra (Terme); figures (but not background) of 
the Palazzo Colonna reliefs, Danaides from Underground Basilica, many familiar Second 
Style Pompeian paintings. 

6. Especially the Vicomagistri in Uffizi and Conservatori; and many humbler monuments, such 
as the Cutler’s tomb in the Vatican and Cloth-Testing and Shop Scene in Florence, and the 
Uffizi Lares Altar. 

7. The Tellus panel (Uffizi) is mainly in the Greek allegorical manner and the North frieze 
(Uffizi and Vatican) is more formally arranged than the South (Uffizi) with its better 
grouping and more Roman qualities, especially the Flamen section (Terme). The Bull 
Relief panel (Villa Medici) is a Roman document as is also the Senatus (Terme); both of 
these have later descendants in Roman Art, notably the many Bull reliefs (Boscoreale Cups, 
Flavian panel in Uffizi, Aurelian panel on Arch of Constantine, each in its turn reflecting 
the development discussed in this article), the Senatus’ enframing, and even the enclosing 
in a “hollow” of figures in the Tellus and Flamen designs, will develop into the spatial 
depth of Flavian art. 
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tury the concept of empire grew, albeit under some of the most 
erratic men ever to rule an empire, and within seventy-five years of the 
death of Augustus it achieves a permanence which even a lex de 
imperio Vespasiani could not disguise, nor the Senate’s momentary 
hope of restoring the Republic in 96 postpone. These were but wish- 
ful thoughts of a few bitter men who, even when the choice of a suc- 
cessor was theirs, preserved the Principate and set it well on its way to- 
ward Empire. Stability had been achieved, and Empire is in the making. 
Though even Tacitus never clearly formulates a theory of imperial 
society, the seed was well sown and although, in the words of Professor 
Laistner, “even in politics there was both acceptance and criticism of 
the new order, . . . the critics, so far as we can tell, had no practical 
alternative to suggest.” * The lack of an alternative was the victory of 
the Principate, and whether an individual Princeps, Roman society as 
a whole, or a private citizen such as Tacitus admitted it, the crystal- 
lization of imperial society was a fait accompli by the end of the 
Flavian dynasty. 
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With this development the vehicles of artistic expression had kept 
pace. The mixture of Greek and Roman into a single artistic technique 
became gradually more evident during the Julio-Claudian period. Best 
illustrated, for lack of major monuments prior to the Neronian fire, by 
the two great Tiberian cameos and the Boscoreale cups,® Roman art 
gradually outnumbers, and certainly outranks in quality and impor- 
tance, the last vestiges of the Greek manner. High relief is established, 
the depth of whose cutting parallels the depth to which the concept 
of Empire has pervaded. The multifarious details of technique, from 
the decorative panels of the Ara Pacis to the Tomb of the Haterii (Fig. 
12),'° all focus on the pictorial depth of a documented event, whether 
of private or Imperial significance. Plastically what has been accom- 
plished is a spatial illusionism, by which the spectator sees an event in 
its entirety through the creation of the illusion of movement and depth 






























8. M.L. W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians (Sather Classical Lectures, 21, University 
of California Press, 1947), 115. 

9. The Gemma Augustea (Vienna) and the Grand Cameo (Bibliothéque Nationale); the most 
notable of the Boscoreale cups are the Tiberian Triumph cup with Bull Sacrifice, and 
Augustan Glorification and sella curulis scene (both from Collection of Ed. de Rothschild). 

10. See especially chapters 2, 3, and 5 of Eugénie Strong, Roman Sculpture (London and 

New York, 1907). For an analysis of the Rose Pillar of the Haterii Tomb (Lateran) see 
Wickhoff, Roman Art, 52. Even the other parts of the Haterii Tomb where relief is some- 
times slightly lower (occupational design of crane), depth is the primary concern of the 
sculptor; note the interior presentation of the temple cella. 
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in enframed space. This concept, formulated by Wickhoff,"! the real 
founder of Roman artistic criticism, gradually develops and reaches 
its height in the panels of the Arch of Titus (Fig. 13), still the loci 
classici for the study of illusionism. This technique, as effective here as 
in the later canvases of Velasquez, conceived in the same depth as the 
developed society of Imperial Rome, has, like Rome, shed the traces 
of a bifurcated art and a divided society. They are now one empire, 
one art, and one society, as unifying a force as the pax Romana which 
their government gave to the Mediterranean world. 

The essential qualities of Flavian art and society lasted nearly a 
century—subject to minor or temporary influences—and reached their 
summit in the seemingly great days of the second century. Spatial 
illusionism vigorously adapted itself to different media, and could even 
be reduced to a surface decoration when external physical conditions 
required, as in the continuous style of the Column of Trajan (Fig. 14). 
Here, though the depth has been lost on the physical surface, it is more 
than recovered in the intellectual grasp of the spectator: instead of a 
single enframed event as in the Arch of Titus, the entire campaign here 
is narrated as a whole. The effect is achieved by bold psychological 
methods: the dominance of the human against a Lilliputian back- 


ground, the relief of strain by humor, the introduction of Trajan some 
ninety odd times at critical and dramatic points in the narrative. These 
observations, long standard equipment of art critics,'* are individually 
true and accurate, yet their cumulative effect is sometimes overlooked. 
This is an intellectual monument, impressed more on the mind than on 
the eye. The solution of the problem imposed on the artist by the use 
of the spiral produces no less spatial a quality than does the high 


relief reference frame.'* The narrative itself has become a mental 


reference frame, and the event is the composite deeds and character 
of Trajan and the greatness of his accomplishments in the name of 
Empire. Space has merely been transferred from the stone to the 
mind. No monument more thoroughly offsets the lament of Tacitus 
in the Agricola that in these days men less often “celebrate the char- 
acter and deeds of their ancestors.” 

But the height of this intellectual spatial illusionism was reached 
only with the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum, erected to commemorate 





11. Wickhoff, op. cit., 78. 


12. See E. Peterson, Trajans Dakische Krieg nach dem Sduler relief erklart (Leipzig, 1899, 1903) 
and references in Strong, Roman Sculpture, 172 notes. 


13. It is ummecessary here to enter into the controversy over the origin of the spiral as an 
artistic medium. Whatever its origin, it was not a relapse in Roman art. Cf. Strong, 
Roman Sculpture, 166-170. 
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the Emperor’s visit in 113.'* The fourteen individual events sculptured 
in separate panels combine to create the most effective mental depth 
and space to be found in Roman art. Joined by cross-currents of 
thought achieved by skillful choice of subject and equally skillful juxta- 
position or diagonal contrasts, the six panels on the city side as a 
whole express effectively a picture of Trajan’s domestic policy. A 
similar function the six on the country side perform for his foreign 
policy, featuring especially the incorporation of the proles Romana 
into a society which is now that of the whole Empire. The archway 
panels commemorate the local aspects of his visit. The whole is a 
synthesis of the benevolent Emperor and his relation to his people, 
a unification of design which is unsurpassed. The physical technique 
is Flavian illusionism, not particularly distinguished and certainly in- 
ferior to the Arch of Titus, but the concept of the whole is far be- 
yond Flavian achievement, far beyond the optical effect of mere stone; 
the fourteen panels together invite consideration not merely of artistic 
purpose, but of the social development of the Empire. 

This depth of artistic technique is a very real corollary to the sec- 
ond century imperial policy, rooted in no altruism but at worst in the 
realization that the welfare of Rome and Italy depended upon that of 
the provinces. It survived the temporary Hadrianic Hellenism and is 
repeatedly illustrated in numerous sculptured panels of Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antonius, Pius, and Marcus Aurelius.'® After Hadrian the 
Flavio-Trajanic revival emphasizes a still deeper undercutting of relief 
figures. This had for some time been a minor element of Roman tech- 
nique designed to imitate statues in the round transferred to relief.'® 
But now it appears so consistently and produces such depth that shad- 
ows become more important than ever before. This concept, though 
not essentially altering the theory of space, creates an impression of 
quiet tranquillity and of inner thoughtfulness, the coincidence of which 
with the philosophic introversion of a Marcus Aurelius hardly seems 





14. The interpretation of the Beneventum Arch is that of E. Peterson (Rémische Mittheilungen 
7. 241) and A. von Domaszewski (Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archdologischen In- 
stitutes in Wien 2. 173) accepted by Wickhoff (op. cit., 105). The writer, however, is 
responsible for the application of the term “intellectual spatial illusionism” to the total 
effect which Peterson and von Domaszewski describe. 

. E.g., Soldier and Dacian Relief (Louvre), Chatsworth Relief, Venus and Rome Temple 
and Bull Sacrifice (Lateran and Terme, Uffizi), Ostia Altar (Terme), bas reliefs of 
Antonine Column (Vatican) and Marcus Aurelius reliefs in Conservatori and on Arch 
of Constantine. 

. Statues in the round transferred to relief appear both early and often in Roman art. 
Sometimes they are obvious as such (Cervetri Reliefs in the Lateran and Provinces from 
Temple of Neptune in Conservatori and Farnese, Doria Pamfili, and Odescalchi), some- 
times more subordinate to the principal design (Flavian Medallions now on Arch of 
Constantine), sometimes only the suggestion of the influence of statues in the round is 
felt in figures otherwise a part of the total design (Marsyas in Anaglypha Traiani, Forum, 
Senatus and Flamen figures in Ara Pacis). 
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accidental. If this were confined to portraiture, it might be dismissed 
as merely the influence of the Imperial style of beard, but it exists 
throughout the artistic production of the late second century: a serious 
pensive quality characteristic of the panels in the Conservatori (Fig. 
16) and those later affixed to the Arch of Constantine. It appears 
even in scenes of action such as the Orestes (Fig. 18) and Niobid sar- 
cophagi;*? all lack the aggressive action which pictorial Flavian illusion- 
ism had achieved, the figures lose their psychological interrelation, and 
a sense of introspection seems almost to dominate them in the deep 
contrast of light surfaces and shadow. One need only to compare the 
vigor of Trajan’s column with the almost morose quality of Marcus’s 
(Fig. 15) to see the loss of confidence, the uncertainty, and the intro- 
version which have insinuated themselves into the mind of the Roman 
artist and created this colorism. 


IV 


We need not dwell long on the obvious political and social parallel. 
The conditions of the late Antonine period, the reflections of Marcus 
Aurelius himself both suggest a sense of concern and a re-evaluation 
of ideas which alone might have stimulated the change in artistic 
trends. But there is an even stronger force leading to re-evaluation. 
It is a truism now that the seeds of decay so apparent in the third 
century were already present and growing in the peaceful prosperity 
of the second. Under the Antonines many a thinking man must have 
seriously questioned the condition to which the benevolent paternal- 
ism of Trajan and the bureaucracy of Hadrian had brought the Em- 
pire. Some must have wondered, as do modern critics, why the sec- 
ond century produced not one great writer, not one new idea, not 
one real cultural achievement. We have not preserved men’s first 
doubts concerning the local and undoubtedly minor tendencies which 
a century later were to become a rigid pattern for empire, but it would 
be unlikely if events were not accompanied by misgivings. Imperial 
interference in the autonomous affairs of municipia had appeared even 
under Trajan, sporadic at first but by 180 the signs were easily read. 
Finally under the Severi the shift of emphasis from Rome to the prov- 
inces, the realignment of peoples on a military basis, the decay of 
the Senate, and the frank autocracy into which Principate and Consti- 
tutional Imperialism had developed—all introduce a new concept of 
empire and a new society which had lost the meaning of life. Indi- 
viduals sought solace in such faiths as promised good in the hereafter; 





17. Lateran. Cf. also the Phaedra and Hippolytus sarcophagus in Arles. 
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they welcomed Oriental cults which offered such hopes, and even the 
Imperial Cult had so decayed through the obvious meaninglessness 
of an emperorship which could be auctioned to the highest bidder 
that it is dissipated among mystery cults which even emperors em- 
braced. The social integration of the earlier empire is gone; the in- 
dividual has become less of an operating unit in his government and 
more important merely as a member of a class whose layers are em- 
phasized by rankings such as eminentissimus, perfectissimus, and others 
so characteristic of the later empire. 

In these days Flavian high relief is maintained, but in a depth of 
one plane only; no spatial quality is preserved. Figures are nearly 
in the round and yet equally in a single plane of vision. This is il- 
lustrated time and again in the third century; even the Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus itself, which combines some of the qualities of popular 
art with the Imperial tradition, abandons formal ground lines and the 
resulting irregularity, while attempting to preserve the correspondences 
of the Beneventum arch, and exhibits at the same time the uncer- 
tainties that spring from confusion of spirit and the new alignments 
of society. Many sarcophagi illustrate the new trends. A Battle Scene 
of Roman and Barbarians (Terme) exemplifies the ability still to 
execute a complicated design, but it completely lacks depth and is 
enlivened by no true movement. The Achilles and Penthesilea (Fig. 17, 
Vatican) excellently illustrates the complete loss of psychological inter- 
relation between even the principal figures, where the Queen, dying 
in the arms of her slayer, seems more like a rag doll than a noble suf- 
ferer. In both sarcophagi there is but one plane and no depth beyond 
it, there is neither movement nor narrative.'® Consequently there is 
no binding agent. It will not be long before the figures become com- 
pletely separated into a stiff isolation, each one seemingly, and some- 
times actually, in its own niche, as in many late Empire sarcophagi 
exemplified by the well-known Mourning Women.’® This whole Im- 
perial development may be equally well seen even in portrait busts. 
Flavian portraits (Fig. 20) are highly spatial with rich depth obtained 
by careful modelling. A severe surface quality is emphasized under 
Trajan and deep coloristic undercutting under the Antonines. This 
develops into riotous and dramatic coloristic effects in the bust of, for 
example, Commodus and Septimius Severus, but without permeating 





18. The Battle sarcophagus is a confused jumble; the Penthesilea figure, though held dying 
in Achilles’ arms, seems more like a limp doll than a human figure. On the single plastic 
plane of third century sarcophagi which gives what he calls a carpet-like quality, see 
A. Riegl, Die Spdat-Romische Kunst-Industrie nach den Funden in Oesterreich-Ungarn 
(Vienna, 1901), 139. 

. Constantinople. The Sidamara type illustrates this niche and column style very well. 
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beyond the single plane of vision. In the third century the surfaces 
become flattened, and simplicity of form overwhelmingly dominates 
the whole: cheeks, arms, drapery, even various accoutrements, all con- 
tribute to rigid formalism and static expression (Fig. 21).?° 


V 


One step remains to reach the end of the road which society has 
traveled and art reflected. There is no need here to retell the sombre 
story of the fixing of the guilds, of the tenant farmers into the colonate, 
and of society as a whole into an immovable hereditary pattern. What 
the third century had brought about was beyond the power of emperors 
to stop, and it remained only for a Diocletian or a Constantine 
to legalize the system. The essential qualities of medizval serfdom have 
been evolved and the Rome of Augustus is no more. So too artistic 
expression finds its ultimate pattern in the rigidity of form and design 
to which is now added the final touch, yet one which lends a dignity 
and impressiveness which even its detractors must admit, the frontality 
of Constantinian art. Of this there is no better illustration than that 
monstrous monument to expediency, the Arch of Constantine itself. 

It is a fitting climax to three hundred years of Empire that this arch 
should contain upon it sculptured panels removed from monuments of 
Flavian, Trajanic, and Antonine times—a very summation of the 
growth of Imperial art—and beside them contrast the contemporary 
friezes which grimly testify to the drastic changes wrought in society. 
The Verona and Milvian Bridge battle scenes on the south and the 
rostral scene and congiarium on the north (Fig. 19) are static, central- 
ized, rigid, frontal, as immovable as the colonus or the hereditary guilds- 
man, each in his own special niche.”! This is no condemnation, though 
many have seen in it only childishness; rather it is the perfect style for 
the society it represents and not unfitting to the impressive mass dignity 
which is the class structure of the fourth century. It is no accident 
that most critics feel the North frieze to be superior; the technique 
is better suited to the static than to the movement of battle.?? The 
essence of the fourth century is here; the social strata of the Empire are 
fixed. Both art and society are rigid frontal masses. Constantinian 
portraiture and consular diptychs such as the Barberini Ivory but 





20. Vespasion (Terme); C. Iulis Helius, shoemaker (Conservatori); Gens Furia relief bust 
(Lateran) Trajan (Br. Mus.); Antonine Head, so-called “Christ” (Central Museum Athens); 
Commodus as Hercules (Conservatori); Pupienus and Philip the Arab (Braccio Nuovo, 
Vatican); third century man (Chatsworth). Any such sequence, which can be duplicated 
in almost any single museum, well illustrates the development. 

21. Cf. Riegl, op. cit., 47. 

22. Cf. Strong, Roman Sculpture, 333. 
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repeat the story.”* It is begging the question any longer to dismiss 
such products as the work of inferior artists; such critics neither un- 
derstand the medizeval nor the modern. They would call an Epstein 
childish because he could do no “better.” It is they, not Epstein, who 
are childish. Constantinian art: is the end of a long trail and now 
serves as the basis for the beginning of another, but with new factors 
drawn from different traditions: Byzantium and Christendom. The 
art of Rome has come relentlessly to its logical end, but its path has 
been just as logical and just as inevitable as was the evolution of 
society, and it reflects the same stages and the same characteristics 
of that evolution. 

The extent to which art criticism recognizes the relationship of art 
and society is typically illustrated by the comment of Rodenwaldt in 
connection with the third century: “conflict of political events and of 
economic conditions is mirrored to some extent in the art of the day, 
though this art in other respects follows its own natural law.” ** Yet 
nowhere does he explain the “mirroring” except merely to note the 
“triumph of popular art and rough forcefulness” in the Arch of Con- 
stantine. The synthesis of art and society which has been suggested 
in this paper is so generally overlooked that it constitutes a serious 
omission in the picture of ancient civilization. The parallelism is of 
long standing: it permeates the early Republic, the vicissitudes of Hel- 
lenism, and the birthpangs of the Principate through to the end of 
Empire. Throughout Rome’s history, as surely as men’s plastic expres- 
sion reflects their lives, Rome’s social evolution is traceable in both the 
subjects of its art and in the techniques of its composition and design.* 





23. ae nena, and compare three statues illustrated in Strong, Roman Sculpture, 
plate : 
24. G. Rodenwaldt in Cambridge Ancient History, XII, 544. 
“This article is based upon a paper read before the American Philological Association, 
December, 1948. 











MOUNTAIN STREAM 


Morning is gone! Morning and afternoon! 

And with the day many a living thing, 

On foot in haste departing or on wing! 

And now my way pursuing, I too must soon 
Leave with my spirit longer to commune 

By this mad mountain stream—its banks, its bed 
With the first flaming autumn colors spread, 


With the first falling leaves of autumn strewn. 


Turbulent flow! Yet not so turbulent 
But in its heady current stone on stone 

Is wrapped in quiet splendor of its own; 
Yet not so turbulent but hours spent 
Upon no other sight or sound intent 


Are still the peacefulest that I have known. 





S. B. Neff 
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ST. FRANCIS AND THE WOLF 


(Los Motivos DEL LoBo) 


Translated from the Spanish of 
RUBEN DARIO 
by 
WILLIAM R. SLAGER 


The life of St. Francis of Assisi (c. 1181-1226) was filled with the stuff of 
poetry. Mystic and ascetic, he enjoyed a vision of the transcendent beauty of 
a world which he could also renounce in order to serve the sick and the poor. 
He identified himself with all nature, with Brother Wind and Sister Moon, 
with Brother Fire and Mother Earth. Some believed that he could talk with 
the dumb animals, and his sermon to the birds became a popular subject for 
painting. Among the legends that sprang up about St. Francis, legends that 
became known as “little flowers,” one tells a story about the holy man and the 
wolf of Gubbio. The wolf, so the story goes, ravaged the countryside, killing 
both human beings and animals. The frightened folk implored the good Saint 
to help them, and he went off to the mountains and tamed the wolf. Dario’s 
poem, given here in prose translation, is an elaboration of this simple legend. 


S™ FRANCIS OF ASSISI, the holy man of humble heart and heavenly 
tongue, sought out the wild and ferocious animal, the dreadful beast 
of blood and greed (with jaws of fury, eyes of evil), the wolf of 
Gubbio, the terrible wolf, who had ravaged the countryside, cruelly 
destroyed all the flocks—yea, devoured both lambs and shepherds. His 
killings were not to be numbered. 


Mighty hunters armed with steel he destroyed. His hard fangs 
crushed the bravest of dogs as if they were lambs and kids. 


Francis found the wolf in his den. Seeing the Saint, the huge beast 
lunged at him fiercely. Francis, his voice mild, spoke thus, raising his 
hand to the raging fiend: ‘Peace, Brother Wolf!” 

The animal gazed upon the man in the coarse tunic; his surly mein 
relaxed, and his hostile jaws, and he said: “It is well, Brother Francis.” 

“How then!” said the Saint, “is it the law that thou must live in 
horror and in death? The blood thy devil’s jaws spill, the suffering 
and the terror, the tears of the peasants, the screams, the pain of 
such creatures of Our Lord: Must they not hold thy infernal wrath? 
Have not Lucifer or Belial infused thee with their eternal rancor?” 
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And the great wolf replied, humbled: “The winter is hard, and 
hunger horrible. In the frosted forest I found nothing; and I looked 
on the cattle, and at times I ate both cattle and shepherds. Blood? 
I have seen more than one hunter upon his horse, carrying a hawk in 
his hand, or running behind the boar, the bear, or the deer; and more 
than once I saw them self-stained with blood, wounding, torturing 
the animals of Our Lord, to the muffled blare of the pitiless trumpets. 
And not for hunger came they to hunt.” 

Then Francis said: “In man there is an evil ferment. He is born 
with sin. It is sad. But the simple soul of the beast is pure. Thou shalt 
have food from this day forth. Thou wilt leave in peace the flocks 
and the people of this country. May God sweeten thy wild nature!” 

“Tt is well, Brother Francis of Assisi.”’ 

“Before God, who binds and unbinds all, give me thy paw.” 

The wolf gave his paw to Brother Francis, who in turn gave his 
hand. And together they went down to the village where the people 
saw them and scarce believed what they saw: the fierce wolf, head 
lowered, following the monk as quietly as a house dog or a lamb. 


Francis called the people to the plaza and there preached to them: 
“Behold here a gentle animal—the Brother Wolf himself is with me; 
he has sworn to be our friend, and never to repeat his bloody ravagings. 
Ye, in return, will provide nourishment for this poor beast of God.” 

And the people of the village answered, “So be it.” 

And then, in contentment, the good animal wagged his tail, and 
entered the convent with St. Francis of Assisi. 


Now the good animal, the tamed wolf, stayed for some time in the 
saintly refuge. His shaggy ears sharpened to the sound of the psalms, 
and his clear eyes moistened. He learned a thousand tricks and played 
a thousand games with the lay brothers in the kitchen. And when 
the good St. Francis prayed, the wolf licked his poor sandals. And at 
times he roamed through the hills and into the valleys, and into the 
houses, where he was fed. He was to the people as a tame greyhound. 


One day St. Francis made a journey. And the tame wolf, the kind 
and good and just wolf, went away into the mountains. Then once 
more began the howling and the rage, and once more was felt the fear, 
the alarm, among the neighbors and among the shepherds. The 
countryside was filled with terror; valor and weapons mattered not, 
because the fierce beast never ceased his fury, as if there burned in 
him the fires of Moloch and of Satan. 
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When the holy man returned to the village everyone met him with 
tears and with grieving, and with a thousand complainings they gave 
testimony of the losses and the sufferings wrought by that infamous 
beast of the devil. 


St. Francis grew grave. He went to the mountains to seek the false 
wolf, and near his cave he found him. 

“In the name of the Father of the sacred universe, I conjure thee, 
oh perverse wolf, that thou answer me! Why hast thou returned to 
evil? Answer me, for I listen.” 

And the wild animal, the great wolf, spoke as one in inner struggle, 
his mouth foaming and his eyes fatal: 

“Brother Francis, approach not further. I was tranquil there in the 
convent; I ventured into the village, and the people gave me to eat 
and I was content and tamely ate. But I began to see in all the houses 
Envy, Ill, and Ire, and on all the faces blazed the embers of hate, of 
lust, of infamy and lies. Brother warred against brother, and the weak 
lost and the evil gained, and man and woman were as dog and bitch. 
And one fine day all of them beat me. They had seen me humble. I 
used to lick their hands and their feet. I used to follow thy sacred 
laws, and all the creatures were my brothers: brother men, brother 
oxen, brother stars, and brother worms. And thus they beat me and 
they cast me out; and their laughter was like boiling water; and deep 
within me the anger was born again; and suddenly I knew myself a 
bad wolf—but always better than those evil people. And I began again 
to struggle here, to defend myself and to feed myself, as the bear does, 
as the boar, who must kill in order to live. Leave me in my hills, in 
my cliffs, leave me in my freedom. Return to thy convent, Brother 
Francis, follow thy call and thy sanctity.” 


The Saint of Assisi replied not. He looked at the wolf with sad 
eyes, and turned away with the burden of tears. And he spoke to the 
eternal God with his heart, and the wind of the woods carried his 
words: Padre nuestro, que estas in los cielos.... 








ON A HILLSIDE 


I looked for blossoms dark as night 
And found not one. 

The daisies lifting with the wind 
Reflected sun. 


I strolled where dogwood blossoms starred 
A cool lagoon, 
And thought how many blooms are white 


As winter’s noon. 


I said, “No flower ever cupped 
The wine of pain.” 

But every mariposa bore 
A purple stain. 


“The world is bright, and on this hill 
Is peace and morning.” 

But as I spoke a mallow flashed 
A scarlet warning. 


A garden is a lyric 
Man may write in seed; 
But life’s unpatterned cadences 


Are here to read. 





Eva Willes Wangsgaard 




















A PIONEER IN MODERN PESSIMISM 
CARLTON CULMSEE 


‘te of the fairest dreams of nineteenth century pioneers grew out 
of the rich soil of the Middle West. But the dream had fire in 
it, too—the passion of the romantic movement. A yearning for prog- 
ress lifted a practical ambition to exhilarating heights. Although it 
could not transfigure a movement which centered its aspirations around 
economic success, its emotional warmth helped keep most of the pio- 
neers from observing how many religious and cultural solaces they were 
discarding in their haste toward tangible goals. 

Most Americans believed that everything was thriving on the fron- 
tier until the last quarter of the century when the well-watered soil 
had been largely taken up and the romantic enthusiasm had waned. 
Then for many persons the pioneering hope withered suddenly. The 
trouble was not simply that the good land was all settled and the seekers 
of free land were henceforth to be disappointed; there was another 
reason. Having largely filled up the humid Prairie Plains by 1880, 
the westward movement had swept impetuously onto the Dry Plains. 
Unusually wet years between 1880 and 1886 had encouraged settlers 
to rush there in great numbers and in high exultation. These pioneers 
were as confident as previous ones had been — they did not know that 
they were invading a region of chronic drought and semi-aridity. But 
they learned their error in the late ’eighties when drought fastened 
itself upon vast areas of the border to ruin thousands of families. 

Most of the frontiersmen were mentally and spiritually unprepared 
for anything but material prosperity. What Vernon L. Parrington 
called “the impulse of dispersion,” the pell-mell eagerness to reach 
the richest farm or mine, had torn most of the pioneers loose from 
their religious and cultural roots. More direct philosophical influ- 
ences, notably the implications of physical determinism and animalism 
apparently justified by physical science and the theory of biological evo- 
lution, had honeycombed the religious faith of many. For their most 
magnetic goal the majority of these frontiersmen had chosen physical 
welfare and, beyond, a maximum of luxury and power. When dis- 
appointed in their material hopes, they changed their song of exulta- 
tion almost overnight into a dirge and a cry for help. The Sockless 
Jerry Simpsons and the Mary Leases found relief for their feelings 
in economic protest and political activities. A few pioneers began to 
make plaintive contributions to the literature of disillusionment, con- 
tributions even more dolorous at times than literary pessimists of the 


city were making. 
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I 
One of the most articulate of the repulsed frontiersmen was Hamlin f 
Garland. He recorded both the zenith and the nadir of the nineteenth ' 


century pioneer hopes and in doing so symbolized an epochal change | 
in one current of our national emotions. Garland was peculiarly | 
fitted to serve as a barometer of American spirit. His New World an- 
cestry reached back to 1637; he spent half a century chronicling events 
in both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; he lived in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and Hollywood, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Dakota, 
besides traveling many thousands of miles into all sections of the na- 
tion and abroad to follow interests ranging from Indian affairs to 
psychic research; he was intimate with farmers and laborers as well 
as statesmen, artists, and authors; and he had sincerity and candor, 
with a certain intuition that seemed to do more for him than he may 
have realized. Deeply affected by the conflict with nature, he reflected 
vividly the about-face of the back-trailer from the frontier, and the 
change from exuberant hope to cynicism or despair. 

Garland’s childhood was lighted by the dawn of the Free Land era. 
He was two years old and living in his native Wisconsin “coolly”? when 
Lincoln signed the first Homestead Law (1862) to place substance 
under a century-old dream of the American pioneer. To many per- 
sons of that generation the Sunset Region promised unlimited fertile 
soil and opportunities to gain wealth and power. Scoffing now at the 
tradition of a Great American Desert west of the humid Prairie Plains, 
these optimists believed the West became better the deeper it was pene- 
trated. Were not the Prairie Plains the richest prize yet won in the 
westward march? Richard Garland, the boy’s father, was one of these 
hopeful souls. Leaving the hilly, stony, grudging land of his native 
Maine, he had trekked to Wisconsin. But the wooded hills of his 
neighborhood there made him long for the vast western expanses of 
rich soil, smooth, stoneless, cleared of trees by “the hand of God.” 
Therefore the Garlands emerged from the protecting woods and hills 
into a new world, the “shelterless prairies” stretching away to the 
horizon without a hill to break them.’ They left the forest, cradle of 
European and American development for many centuries, and en- 
trusted themselves to unsheltered, monotonous immensity. The emer- 
gence of the pioneer agriculturists from the woodland signalized, as 
Walter P. Webb has pointed out, the opening of a new epoch in Amer- 
ican civilization.” 








1. Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border (New York, 1917), p. 82. 


2. Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), pp. 29, 407. In the Great Plains 
pioneers were to face new and more difficult problems and hardships. 
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Garland was the first frontiersman to emotionalize effectively in 
fiction the new experiences. Having spent his first decade in the wood- 
ed lands and his second on a Northern Iowa prairie farm, he was 
keenly aware of the contrast between regions where the woods gave 
a soothing “sense of safety” and the wind-harried open country. He 
knew the uneasiness or terror inspired in former dwellers of wooded 
regions by the unbroken plains wind.* 

The lad knew also the monotony of landscape and the labor char- 
acteristic of prairie farming. As a sturdy ten-year-old, he was set by 
his father to breaking sod, a gruelling way for a child to learn the 
oppressive immensity of the plain. The sod was matted and tough. 
In summer the horses, tortured by savage flies, “drove badly, twisting 
and turning in their despairing rage.” * In late autumn he plowed 
in rain and snow, with mud and grass caking in large balls on his 
feet. Severities of weather often turned field work and chores into 
slow torment, and made him scorn authors who “in writing of ‘the 
merry merry farmer’ leave out . . . the mud and the dust and the 
grime . . . the army worm, the flies, the heat. . . .” 

Nature sometimes varied the monotony of annoyances with sudden 
destructive onslaughts. One spring a wind destroyed more than sev- 
enty acres of young wheat, literally blowing some of the plants out 
of the ground. The boy fought wild pigeons “in clouds which almost 
filled the sky” and gophers “almost as destructive of the seed corn as 
the pigeons had been of the wheat.” ® In stacking time there were 
crickets “innumerable and voracious as rust or fire.” And one par- 
ticularly dry harvest season, prairie fires “produced in me a growing 
uneasiness... .””* 

But in winter, nature really bullied the settlers in their unprotected 
cabins. In regions to the east the winds had been breezes compared 
with the prairie blasts. The Garlands learned what blizzard meant 
when these winds came edged with icy flakes. 


One such storm .. . lasted for two days and three nights, making life on the 
open prairie impossible for even the strongest man. The thermometer fell to 
thirty degrees below zero and the snow-laden air moving .. . eighty miles an 
hour pressed upon the walls . . . with giant force. The sky of noon was dark- 
ened... .° 





3. See A Little Norsk (New York, 1892), pp. 5, 6. The Moccasin Ranch (New York, 1909), 
p. 86; and Trail-Makers of the Middle Border (New York, 1924), pp. 132-133. 


A Son of the Middle Border, p. 87. 
Ibid., p. 129. 
Ibid., p. 77. 
Ibid., p. 108. 
Ibid., p. 110. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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Richard Garland “sat beside the fire with gloomy face. Even his in- 
domitable spirit was awed by the fury of that storm.” Afterward the 
children wallowed through the drifts to the bleak little schoolhouse to 
hear 


of stakes frozen in snow with all their passengers sitting in their seats, and of 
herders with their silent flocks around them, lying stark as granite. . . . It was 


long before we shook off the awe with which this tempest filled our hearts.° 


Iowa was evidently not the mellow Sunset Region where Richard 
Garland believed himself destined to become a “lord of the soil.” To 
the west lay huge fertile areas newly won from the Indians; there, 
perhaps, was the true land of promise. As though to hasten his de- 
cision to leave Iowa, nature attacked with nauseous malignity. In ’79 
and ’80 a plague of chinch bugs almost wholly destroyed the wheat. 
Adding all his dissatisfactions together, Richard Garland decided to 
migrate westward again. 

Thus Hamlin Garland joined one of the great land rushes of the 
American Frontier—the boom of the ’eighties. In an astonishingly 
brief time, by railroad and wagon, the wave rolled over enormous areas 
of the High Plains in Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and down 
into New Mexico. Then, after enticing the settlers far into the “short- 
grass country” with years of unusual moisture, nature revealed herself 
in drought. She threw the invaders back in her first far-reaching 
triumph based on conditions permanently unfavorable to ordinary agri- 
cultural methods. Some pioneers she kept for years of lonely labor 
which ended in insane asylums or wind-flattened graves; many she 
drove out broken in fortune and morale. Several waves of hopeful 
landseekers were to be repulsed in the same way. Among the thou- 
sands of back-trailers, Garland became the most famous. He was im- 
portant partly for telling of this disastrous attempt to settle in the 
old way a region which required Western civilization to enter upon 
a new phase.’® In that region man’s physical operations are, as John 
Wesley Powell pointed out, inexorably controlled by nature. 

Garland, however, did not know this when he went in 1883 to 
take a homestead forty miles west of his father’s land in Dakota. 
He was almost ecstatic with hope. But in his area those beguiling 
wet years were already passing. 











9. Ibid., p. 111. 
10. Walter Prescott Webb’s book, The Great Plains, is devoted to the exposition of this idea. 
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. an ominous change had crept over the plain. The winds were hot and 
dry and the grass, baked on the stem, had become as inflammable as hay... 
women began to complain bitterly of the loneliness, and the lack of shade. The 
tiny cabins were like ovens at midday. [Men began to reason from the] grass, 
which was curly and fine as hair, that they had unwittingly settled upon an 
arid soil. . . . Eyes ached with light and hearts sickened with loneliness. De- 
feat seemed facing every man." 


One by one the settlers began to abandon their land. “Hundreds of 
shanties were battened up.” By contrast Iowa with tree-bordered 
streams and rolling prairie was enticing. And the winter! 

No man knows what winter means until he has lived through one in a pine- 
board shanty on a Dakota plain with only buffalo bones for fuel. . . . February 


and March were of pitiless severity. One blizzard followed another with ever- 
increasing fury.?? 


Such hostility to human existence “permanently chilled” the young 
man’s enthusiasm for pioneering. 

The mingled “wood and prairie land” . .. was gone and Uncle Sam’s domain, 
bleak, semi-arid, and wind-swept, offered little charm. . . . From that little 


cabin on the ridge I turned my face toward settlement, eager to escape the 
terror and the loneliness of the treeless sod. 


II 


This collapse of the pioneer’s dream became, apparently, a lifelong 
source of disillusionment for Garland. Throughout life he sought 
grounds for optimism after hostile nature had shattered the great 
illusion of his youth and disturbed his faith in the basis of his ma- 
terialistic beliefs. However, the first overt effect was salutary for his 
literary career: he back-trailed to Boston. 

There he immersed himself in a flow of ideas which were exhilarat- 
ing after the intellectual emptiness of Dakota. Because he had little 
money he had to live in a dingy, bare room where he sat shivering 
in his overcoat while he read. Instead of the blizzards and sunshine 
of the plains there were rain, fog, and humid chill that pierced the 
half-starved youth and depressed him. Instead of discouraged home- 
steaders he saw the failures and the unneeded of a great city. 

Small wonder that he found congenial the literature of disillusion- 
ment, the realistic and naturalistic novels of England and the Conti- 
nent. He responded swiftly to evidences of privation about him and 
to the social criticism inspired in current novelists by evils of indus- 
trialism and the industrial city. He read Henry George’s analysis of 





11. A Son of the Middle Border, p. 308. 
12. Ibid., p. 309-310. 
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the causes of poverty and approved the single tax panacea. And as 
a philosophic substratum for this determinism, he studied “all the 
mighty masters of evolution,” '* Spencer, Fiske, Helmholtz, and others. 
He became an enthusiastic evolutionist. Although he accepted Spencer, 
an optimistic determinist, as the “Master Mind whose generalizations 
included in their circle all modern discovery,” he did not possess un- 
alloyed optimism and a steady faith in progress. No doubt he felt 
youth’s exultation at discovering for himself new worlds of thought, 
exultation which may be honest no matter how austere those worlds 
may be; but with bleak Dakota in his memory, with semi-starvation, 
cold, and loneliness present with him, he suffered periods of doubt 
and depression. 

That early “starving time’ merged into brighter days as new friends 
helped him obtain a small teaching position, better quarters, opportu- 
nities to lecture and write some articles for Boston publications. Never- 
theless, in 1887, he confessed to himself that “my study of Spencer, 
Whitman, and other great leaders . . ., my years of absorbed read- 
ing . . .. my days of loneliness and hunger in the city had swept me 
into a far bleak land of philosophic doubt. . . .”'* His gloomy view 
of life is especially significant because the study of Spencer and Fiske 
was helping many men of that generation to maintain, or at least to 
express, a robust optimism.’® 

“A far bleak land of philosophic doubt.” In that melancholy land 
his mind groped one morning in 1887 as his train carried him home- 
ward across the prairies on his first vacation journey. To him “for an 
hour life was painfully purposeless.” On that journey he could, in- 
deed, see little but monotony, squalor, wretchedness; and the farther 
he got from Chicago “the more depressing the landscape became.” 
“The ugliness, the endless drudgery, and the loneliness of the farmer’s 
lot,” he declared, ‘‘smote me with stern insistence.” '® ‘The irritable 
women dragged their tired and ugly bodies around, unlovely, charac- 
terless, finding comfort only in the Gospels.” '* Gazing at old work- 
worn Iowa farm neighbors he felt “an immense pity” take possession 
of him. “I perceived their helplessness. They were like flies in a pool 
of tar.” 1* He sensed “‘the essential tragic futility of their existence.” ?® 





13. Ibid., p. 322. 

14. Ibid., p. 357. 

15. See Vernon L. Parrington, The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America, p. 339. 
16. Garland, Main-Travelled Roads, Foreword. 

17. Garland, Roadside Meetings, p. 114. 

18. Ibid., p. 113. 

19. A Son of the Middle Border, p. 358. 
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Still his pessimism had not reached the lowest possible levels. Like 
Zola and certain other naturalists, he retained a faith in a materially 
better time. In his three years in Boston he had become a “militant 
reformer,” and he regarded the Iowa farmers as “victims of an unjust 
land system.’””° What of nature? ‘Nature all bountiful, undiscrim- 
inating, would, under justice, make such toil unnecessary. . . . With 
William Morris and Henry George I exclaimed, ‘Nature is not to 
blame. Man’s laws are to blame.’ ” 7? 

His indignation intensified as he continued westward. The farther 
he journeyed into “the sun-smitten treeless plains,” the deeper his 
“sloomy concepts of its life became. Of what avail such human life? ” *? 
But evidently it was the plight of his mother “imprisoned in a small 
cabin on the enormous, treeless plain, with no expectation of ever 
living anywhere else,” ** that moved him to fierce bitterness and soon 
to action. 


In that hot little house I wrote my first story, a sketch descriptive of the life 
I had known as a boy... . the amplification of a tale which my mother retold 
of an old neighbor in Iowa. 


It was “Mrs. Ripley’s Trip,” a story of squalid poverty made cruel by 
the severity of midwestern weather. 

That ‘“‘vacation” he toiled at the grimiest, hottest, and most arduous 
tasks on the plain; and the Dakota sun, dreary immensity, and pri- 
vation etched harsh impressions on senses and muscles accustomed now 
to a sedentary life and a tempered New England sun. Encouraged by 
Joseph Kirkland to tell the whole truth about the farmer, he made 
notes of his sensations and emotions. He returned to Boston that 
summer aroused “to the enforced misery of the pioneer” and fiery 
with reforming zeal. He set impatiently about representing in fiction 
the farmer’s trials. From a pioneer of the plow he gradually became 
known as a literary pioneer of “‘the vaguely flat, repellent West. . . .” 4 

But his gloomy inspiration spurred him even more sharply when, in 
1889, he again traveled West.. That was the year when drought reached 
a climax of vindictiveness over wide areas of the High Plains and 
crushed thousands of families. In place of the effervescent holiday 
spirit of the land-rush, Garland found “a sullen rebellion against gov- 
ernment and against God.” *° 





20. Roadside Meetings, p. 113. 

21. A Son of the Middle Border, p. 365. 
22. Roadside Meetings, p. 115. 

23. Main-Travelled Roads, Foreword. 

24. Roadside Meetings, p. 120. 

25. A Son of the Middle Border, p. 398. 
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Soon after he reached Dakota a misfortune filled him with hope- 

less rage and despair. Because of heat, worry and overwork, as he 
believed, his mother was stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage. “My 
heart filled with bitterness . . .,” he wrote later, “against the pioneer- 
ing madness” which had taken his mother away from her relations 
and out into desolation. 
Think of it! [he wrote his brother]. After eight years of cultivation, father’s 
farm possesses neither tree nor vine. Mother’s head has no protection from 
the burning . . . sun, except the shadow which the house casts on the hard dry 
dooryard. Where are the “woods and prairie lands” of our song? Is this the 
“fairy land” in which we were all to “reign like kings”? Doesn’t the whole 
migration of the Garlands and McClintocks seem a madness?2¢ 


Bitterness tinged all that Garland wrote in his first period, from the 
short stories of Main-Travelled Roads to Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, in 
1893. 


Il 


In the early ‘nineties Garland began to achieve some literary and 
financial success; and he lost much of his reforming zeal. Getting a 
vision of “the civilizing power of money,” he became largely a writer 
of entertaining stories of the Plateau and Mountain West for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and other seekers of 
big circulation. His realism became mingled with a marketable ro- 
mance. However, he went on the Alaskan Gold Rush of 1898 and 
received a temporary check to his new optimism in the hostility of 
Northern nature. The goldseekers ‘seemed like mechanisms.” Nature 
was harassing or menacing. The green mountains, the crawling glaciers, 
the wind—‘“all these grim presences depressed me.” In 1905 his pes- 
simism apparently began to deepen. It reached literary exprssion in 
Mart Haney’s Mate and in The Moccasin Ranch, a story of Dakotans 
helpless in the grip of natural law. 

But it is in the “Border Chronicles” that we have the culminating 
chords of futility. 

A Son of the Middle Border (1917) is important because it moves 
the reader with the grandeur of the pioneer’s dream and the shock of 
the awakening. As Garland declares, his father’s back-trailing from 
Dakota 


meant that a certain phase of American pioneering had ended, that . . . noth- 
ing remained but the semi-arid valleys. . . . In the years between 1865 and 
1892 the nation had swiftly passed through the buoyant era of free land set- 
tlement, and now the day of reckoning had come.?? 





26. Ibid., pp. 403-404. 
27. Ibid., p. 439. 
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Garland sees in his father’s gloom a reflection of a clouding of the 
national mood: 


He had come a long way from the buoyant faith of ’66, and the change in 
him was typical of the change in the West—in America.”® 


Running through the entire Border series is sadness at the wretched 
end of the pioneer’s great epic and the change in national spirit. 

A little later he comments thus upon the disappearance of his par- 
ents’ village: 
Nothing on that inexorable plain is made to last. Dozens of other towns 


vociferous as ours have found the same grave. One can hardly find on the 
sward the spot which they once polluted. 


Then he expands the area of his gloom. 


This is the genius of our Middle West. Confident, ready, boastful, it is for a 
time only. It is tragic or it is humorous (according to the observer) when a 
people so hopeful and so vigorous dies out upon a plain as a river loses itself 
in the sand.?® 


Thus the Dry Plains, graveyard of the frontier dream, symbolized 
for Garland the end of all dreams. He lost the religious faith and the 
confidence in human perfectibility which his paternal grandparents 
carried westward from New England. His materialism was sometimes 
quickened by a sympathy with naturistic or romantic mysticism, but 
it was still a materialism, unsheltered from the “thousand natural 
shocks.” 

Back-Trailers from the Middle Border, fourth and last of the series, 
ends on a strain of weary old age, of disillusionment, of nostalgia. 
Garland knew there was something lacking in the present age. He 
pointed out that our forefathers “lived in a world as real as our own 
and with far greater hardships . . . yet,” he resumed, “I shall go on 
believing that they had more courage and less enfeebling doubt.” *° 

Such insight and candor enabled him to realize his ambition to leave 
something of permanent value as social history.** He reflects a young 
nation which, wanting to travel light and fast side by side with sci- 
ence, threw off much mental and spiritual armor and hurled itself 
with splendid energy toward the goal of material success. But when 
many frontiersmen met far-spread defeat, when wealth seemed to be 
corrupting democracy and tyrannizing over the people, when the city 
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ruled the land, and blind, cruel forces apparently ruled the city, a 
large number of Americans grew bewildered, cynical, petulant. Was 
the goal delusive that had led men to this? 

“Sometimes it seems that we are all advancing toward a false dawn,” 
he wrote a year before the great crash of 1929, “fas my father, in 
his search for ‘the Sunset Regions’ of his song, was the victim of a 
cloud-built mirage. Nevertheless, we march!” * 


MARINE CORPS PILOT 
(At the Veterans’ Hospital, Salt Lake City) 


An ancient oil rain vaporized 

And got its substance in my blood, 
My vivid blood, and made me crazed 
As the falcon is. I returned, 

Thus, to earth. Deeply. I was burned 
In my throat. One breath of the sky 
Will blight your depths like a rosebud. 
I had no love then but to rise 

And shoot the sun and burn my eyes 
Like a flaming Indian arrow 

That flares for deep red explosives: 
They would have burst me with their cry, 
Absolving rains in my marrow, 

Leaving my sunspots with the sky .. . 


Peter B. Walsh 





32. Back-Trailers from the Middle Border, p. 377. 




















THE HUMANITIES AND GENERAL EDUCATION 
DONALD SUTHERLAND 


Fe the last two years the University of Colorado has offered to 
freshmen and anyone else who is interested a course in the hu- 
manities—literature, music, the plastic arts—under a General Edu- 
cation program. It is an experimental course and we are not sure 
yet whether we have succeeded in doing what we intended. Indeed, 
we have had to reconsider very closely what we intend by it in the 
first place. So before discussing the contents of the course I should 
like to describe a few of the questions that I, as one of nine or ten 
instructors who have worked in it, have had to ask if not answer in 
deciding for the moment what the course is really up to. 


I 


The most haunting of the questions is whether the humanities can be 
taught. Some of the material can of course be somehow taught, but 
the spirit of any significant work of art cannot be fully taught either 
by explanation or infection, even supposing that the teacher is him- 
self properly possessed and saturated by that spirit. At anything like 
maximum intensity it has to be discovered and, as it were, recreated 
by an act of the individual imagination. Teaching cannot do much 
more about this than insist that there is always a practical infinity 
of discoveries and acts to be made. To say so is easy enough, but 
to keep those potentials present to the imagination is not. One may 
wish to foster a disposition to discovery and imaginative action, but 
what with the question-and-answer form of examinations and of most 
class-room routine it is hard not to teach the facts about a work of 
art and the mechanical function of its formal elements as if that 
much, plus the grace of any emotional response at all, concluded the 
matter. Students, moreover, have usually formed, both in society at 
large and in school, a number of habits which protect them against 
the spirit of the work of art and which further the substitution of 
secondary matters for it. These habits are of course less habits of the 
student than conventions of the society which has formed him. 

First of all there is the acquisitive instinct, which oddly enough re- 
lieves itself by ritual gestures and evidences of acquisition and can 
perfectly dispense with possession and enjoyment. This rather monas- 
tic activity probably is based on the model of making money, but it 
certainly qualifies the desire in most students to get an education. 
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Such a motive forces anything that is learned to be a thing, a closed 
and accomplished fact. As courses represent credit points in an ac- 
cumulation of them toward graduation, the subject matter of any 
course is first of all a measurable quantity. One feels therefore—if 
for no more sinister reason—a temptation to treat the subjects as hav- 
ing, too, a previously measured value. The danger in Great Books 
courses is that the objective may be understood to be the acquisition 
of the best the human mind has done. The student by a ritual of 
acquisition becomes an educated man, as he would by a bank balance 
of millions a rich man. He has it behind him. The humanities of course 
should be in no such position, even in no position. They should be 
wandering all around him and ahead of him, and he should know it. 

Second, there is the gift for mechanics, which tends to make a 
work of art consist in the way it is formally put together. A novel, 
for example, consists in the interarticulation of plot, character draw- 
ing, dialogue, and description of things. The meaning of the work 
is simply the meaning of the historical period or the life of the author 
transposed into a literary container. The style is just the man. Or, 
if history is neglected, the style is a more or less efficient means of put- 
ting across the ideas, points, and opinions the author is out to sell. 
One can ask questions about all this and get back answers. 

Thirdly, there is the closed subjectivity of the individual student. 
This, because God made him and because we are dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal, is an absolute, just as it 
is, however gross, however narcist, however dank. All things mean 
to appeal to it and they succeed or fail as they do or do not touch it. 
It is in the habit of being flattered and even consulted for statistics 
and politics, so that when it relaxes its strict passivity to express itself 
it is with a mysterious complacency in being at once unique and 
typical of the best of mankind from the cave to the bomb-shelter. 
So naturally what it feels is what is felt, and as esse is percipi, what 
it perceives of a work of art is what the work is. And so the first 
conditions of a masterpiece are that it be easy to read and that it deal 
with those universal feelings within the recent experience of the un- 
exceptional middle-class suburban adolescent. If the student enjoys 
the work without disturbing himself, as a result of being shown that 
there is nothing in it really he did not already know, that it is nothing 
that he, given the proper series of courses, could not himself perform, 
it is then a success and has been successfully taught. On the other 
hand there is reason to believe that students find their intensest pleas- 
ure in having discovered reasons not to like something. Their relief 
at not after all having to get mixed up in something perhaps beyond 
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them and strange is almost a bliss. This negativism may be a simple 
reflex of ordinary human nature which is being hustled about as never 
before, or it may come from the radical American passion for being 
free from everything, and perhaps Buddhism is the only solution in 
the long run, but just now I do not think we have to respect the re- 
sistance of students to living things as if it were already a religious 
discipline. 

There are other difficulties, including the settled feeling that a class 
is mainly a paid performance by the teacher, but on the whole the 
worst obstacles to the spirit of a work of art are the habits I just de- 
scribed. Even so they may be better than an indiscriminate enthusiasm 
for all art as confectionery, or for an art as the property of a nation, 
a group of nations, or a class. One had as well be clear and even 
articulate on what art is and what the good of it is. To be clear, art 
is experience articulated by qualities, as distinct from quantities and 
causalities, and the least doubtful good of it is, aside from the imme- 
diate joy of it, that one sees and hears and knows more qualities in 
one’s ordinary life in the light of it. This may or may not be a final 
statement; I had rather it were not, but I have found no way of 
altering it without compromising the humanistic view of things. 


II 


Taking the above as the essential orientation and sense of the arts, 
I think I see as the shortest way to it through the antihumanistic 
habits of students the approach as to sport, for sport is still recog- 
nizably a rudimentary art form. For sport, nothing has properly to be 
acquired but a certain knowledgeability about the rules of whatever 
game it is, and that knowledge is understood to be preliminary to an 
absorption in experience. It is understood that there are mechanics 
in sport but that these are a material condition for the production 
of excitement. And in sport, the personal feelings both of the per- 
formers and the onlookers are lost or transfigured in the feeling of 
the sporting event itself. An elementary course in the humanities 
should, I believe, provide an amateur knowledge of the principal games 
that can be played with sight, sound, and ideas. A specialized study 
in a particular game, like the English novel, the French drama, Flem- 
ish painting, or Italian opera, is provided by the special departments 
in a university, and nobody will deny that a thorough knowledge 
and full enjoyment of any of these depend on specialized study, but 
there seems no reason to dedicate oneself to total ignorance of all 
games but one’s favorite, which then is no game but quite the flower 
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and one true sense of the universe; or to suppose, from a prolonged 
habituation to checkers, that polo intends in its extravagant encum- 
bered way to yield the specific excitement of checkers. It is hard for 
the specialist not to believe that Géngora meant to be Shelley, that 
Aeschylus meant to be Ibsen, that Cimabue failed to be Titian, that 
the harpsichord would have been a piano if it could. He is, as a shut- 
in, bound to see anything outside his specialty as ancillary or prepara- 
tory or irrelevant to it. The scientist, to go further, tends to recognize 
nothing as valid but approximations to scientific sense, the historian 
to recognize nothing but factual sense, the social scientist nothing but 
political or economic sense, the humanities student nothing but hu- 
manistic sense, and of that only what is consonant with the German 
lyric or the Portuguese epic. It is even more serious, because we are 
very much being encouraged to see nothing but American scenes of a 
progressively narrower range, while a Chinese idea, or a Russian idea 
even when not political, or an Italian idea, or an English idea, is best 
considered as something with no foundation in either rectitude or 
natural necessity. Not that any course can cover all the ideas and all 
the games in detail, but it has become by now virtually a moral obli- 
gation to teach college students at the outset some of the range of 
human potentials, some of the handsomer games and some of the 
slighter ones, all with their specific validities and exaltations. 

As by the way, to Value, Truth, and Duty, the humanities have 
to leave the student free to create them for himself, or to derive 
them from whatever game he chooses to play or finds himself playing 
with the world. The only Truth upon which the humanities can 
properly insist is that, whatever the game, it is only good if played 
with an active intensity of style, with as few fouls and fumbles as 
possible, and without excuse. No amount of misfortune, weakness, or 
urgent business elsewhere will excuse a game badly played, an under- 
written poem, or a life, within its conditions, half lived. Briefly, the 
essential business of the humanities is style lived and living, taught 
through a study of styles. 


Il 


So this, or something very like this, is the intention of the course. 
Or so I have come to think. However, it serves a more evident pur- 
pose about which I do not have to think. The majority of the best 
students we graduate do not at present have the faintest notion of 
how to look at a picture, how to listen to music, or how to read for 
anything but information or relaxation or confirmation of their private 
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prejudices. This is often true even of good graduates in the humani- 
ties. No one expects a major in Greek to have a serious command of 
medizval architecture, Debussy, and Gerard Manley Hopkins, but I 
should say not only that if he knows nothing about them he is missing 
a great deal but that most of the specific quality of a Greek poem or 
a Greek vase-painting is lost on him if he does not have at least an 
elementary sense of some of these or like alternative styles. 

The current course in the humanities will have done something to 
remedy that, but unfortunately the course is for freshmen, and the 
use of it within a specialty or to the range of the graduate conscious- 
ness is not evident during the actual course. Students have found it 
of great utility in later specialized courses, but it is easily misunderstood 
both by the freshman students and by the faculty who are not teach- 
ing in it. The somehow natural and false supposition is that we mean 
to teach the entire history of Western literature, art, and music, and 
the form of the course at present looks as if we did. Our reading list 
is as follows: 


The Odyssey, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the Oedipus Rex of 
Sophocles, the Medea of Euripides, selections from Plato, selections 
from the Bible, Dante’s Inferno, with selections from the Purgatorio 
and Paradiso. 

Some essays of Montaigne, some 16th and 17th century English 
poems, King Lear, some plays of Moliére, usually Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules, Tartuffe, and The Misanthrope, Descartes’ Discourse on Meth- 
od, Voltaire’s Candide, Goethe’s Faust, Part I. 

Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, Turguenev’s Fathers and Sons, selected 
papers of William James, Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis, Hersey’s Hiroshima, an anthology of modern 
poetry, with The Waste Land, and many others. 


I have divided the list according to the three quarters of teaching. 
Along with this literature there are slide lectures on the plastic arts 
which keep roughly contemporary with it, and music demonstrations 
which deal during the first quarter with elementary forms and then, 
when Montaigne and Shakespeare are being taught, with the history 
of music and musical styles about contemporary with the literature. 

This contemporaneity is not intended to reinforce a sense of his- 
torical sequence but rather to make possible immediate comparisons 
between, say, the devices and stylistics of Baroque drama, Baroque 
painting and sculpture, and Baroque music. Again, we teach Candide, 
Fragonard, and Domenico Scarlatti roughly together not because they 
exemplify the 18th century but because they are illuminating to each 
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other stylistically. In a way this vivifies the style of Candide to the 
student more than would a course in Voltaire, because the specialized 
course must deal in the history of the French theater, the history of 
the French monarchy, the history of French philosophy, and biographi- 
cal data in quantity about the man himself. Admittedly, a complete 
understanding of Candide depends on knowing all this, to say noth- 
ing of at least four years of French, but a sense of Candide as a work of 
art can be quite lost in the concomitant factualities or even considered 
as a trifling concern with cosmetic incident unless at some point its 
stylistic character is insistently treated as primary. Furthermore, if 
history is to be anything but morals and treaties and economics, if it 
is to be at all the human story as it was lived both in fact and feel- 
ing, a history of the French monarchy must include the style of Can- 
dide or its equivalent. Nor is it enough to say in passing that it is 
dry and witty. Its speed has to be felt—compare Scarlatti—its brisk 
draughtsmanship and flecks of color have to be felt—compare Frago- 
nard—and so on. 

Aside from the convenience of being able to bring several like figures 
together naturally, we have kept the historical order because it is less 
shocking to freshmen in its gradual forward movement than a free 
discourse among abstractions would be, or the juxtaposition of 
Sophocles, Ingres, and selections from Erik Satie to explain the possi- 
bilities of Classicism. We do, in class, range around out of the his- 
torical order so as to bring say medizeval reliquaries and Monet to bear 
on the Song of Solomon, but this is only by excursions. It is probably 
just as well, because in manipulating the three great categories of style, 
Classic, Romantic, and Baroque with variants like Rococo and Im- 
pressionist, one is likely to overorganize these abstractions and neg- 
lect the specific and delicate equilibrium of qualities within an actual 
work conditioned by an historical movement and moment. But via 
the abstraction “Romanticism” the attention to composition by in- 
cantation acquired say by reading the Bible, and the attention to 
calligraphy, fluidity and chromatics acquired by reading Dante, can 
as it were be gathered together into an attention or susceptibility to 
comparable devices, manners, or qualities in Lear, in Faust, in Tur- 
guenev, in The Waste Land. All of these of course exceed Romanti- 
cism in markedly different ways, and these excesses and differences 
have to be insisted on in class, but exactly such a detailed study of a 
work’s coincidences with and variations from the main attitudes, pref- 
erences, and plastic of Romanticism or those of Classicism and so on, 
is the best method I know for getting a student close to the living sense 
of a work. The purely historical approach has the danger of keeping 
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the intervening centuries between the student and the work. He 
can, and will if not prevented, relegate the work into a category as 
easily as he would into a century, but even in that sad event he will 
have seen what some of the dimensions and possibilities of literature 
are, what pleasures and adventures are available to him if he likes, 
he will also have learned to look at a picture instead of through it, 
and to hear more expression in music than is covered by the cate- 
gories sweet, hot, and long-hair. 

Also, in spite of its dangers, the historical scheme has a positive 
value in creating or developing in the students’ minds a certain his- 
torical perspective and an appreciation of other times, mentalities, and 
nations. We have, it is true, omitted the whole Orient, except for 
the Bible and passing comments, but we hope to contrive some rem- 
edy. In the meantime, even this rough and incomplete perspective 
seems to have its utility for later courses, as I have explained. It is 
not our first intention to provide an historical perspective, certainly 
not one that furthers any susceptibility to East-vs.-West propaganda. 
Nor do we intend to let the students, even as freshmen, think that in 
one year they are mastering all of human culture, much less coming 
into their inheritance. Nor, in spite of all the explicit and implicit phi- 
losophy in the course, do we mean to teach the history of ideas. A 
history of ideas would mean either that the ideas in it are over or, if 
they are still around, are venerable or quaint. It relieves the student 
of the real human vitality of ideas, the dramatic excitement for ex- 
ample of Plato’s thinking, the philandering of Montaigne’s. I believe 
it was Faguet who called Montaigne a Don Juan of ideas, but that 
sense of a style of thinking as a pursuit both erotic and tragic is 
more like what we mean than a knowledge of Montaigne’s actual 
contribution to philosophy or the fact that historically he comes out 
of Seneca and Plutarch and influences Shakespeare and what not. All 
that has its importance, but it is an importance to the specialist in 
philosophy. We could not undertake it if we would. 

We should like to be less open to these misunderstandings, and as 
the course changes we shall be, but in the meantime we can only 
insist that our purpose is to teach students to listen and look and read 
for the living quality of whatever it is, and so to live in and enjoy 
and have a greater range of quality. Without such a project we can 
as usual turn out reasonably docile citizens and customers, compe- 
tent functionaries and professionals in this and that, but the hope 
of this course in humanities is to help turn out students who will be, 
beyond the line of duty, people, and living in the world at large. We 
teach them as if we had to live with them later. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


HERMAN MELVILLE. By Newton Arvin. (xiii-+316 pages, $3.50. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, 1950. The American Men of Letters Series.) 


HERMAN MELVILLE. By Richard Chase. (xiii+-305 pages, $4.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949.) 


Herman Melville bids fair to become America’s most written about author. 
A few years ago it was Poe who challenged the biographers. Today it is 
Melville. This seems to presage a growing maturity. We have passed beyond 
the Byronic romantic, through the transcendentalist nebulousness, to the deeper 
searchings of Hawthorne and Melville. We begin now to have a more rounded 
portrait of nineteenth century America, within which we may identify our 
major writers. It is significant that recent studies of Melville label him as most 
American of our authors. Whether this is justified or not, we may at least say 
of him that the portrait of the man begins to emerge with some uniformity 
of outline, despite differences among the critics. 

Professor Arvin’s book comes as an excellent and sensible introduction to the 
subject. It can be recommended as practically superseding any previous work 
on Melville for its usefulness to the student or general reader who wishes a 
reliable first view of the man in his major outlines. Though Howard Vincent’s 
The Trying-Out of Moby Dick and Chase’s Melville were not available to 
Arvin, as he acknowledges, he had access to much unpublished material, to 
Melville papers and letters, and even some of Mr. Jay Leyda’s still anticipated 
researches. This is thus an authoritive approach to Melville, without pretending 
to Vincent’s wealth of whaling lore, or Mr. Chase’s excursions into mythopoeia 
and politico-didacticism. In these respects, indeed, Professor Chase seems more 
provocative, more daring, and less academic. Yet Arvin does not evade the 
psychological problem of Melville, despite a warning that the word myth has 
“taken on some of the hollow sanctity of the mystic syllable Om.” 

Melville, says Arvin, set out to create his own myth, something no other 
American of his day was equally capable of doing. It was a nature myth, an 
Animal God of the West, vast, half-unconscious power, a form of naturalistic 
theism (and thus not without its links with Emerson), a symbol of an ambiguity 
“profound and irreducible” within the nature of things. It was Ahab’s madness 
to embody this force in the White Whale, and so to defy it with single-minded 
rage. This is not to say that Ahab is Melville. 

To Chase, Ahab is the “sheering away of the emotive context from the will 
and the intelligence,” and his purpose is “to die in one final heraldic gesture of 
righteousness—pure, meaningless, inhuman, violent.” Nor is this Ahab Melville, 
but a symbol of Melville’s deepest effort to confront his universe, with or 
without violence. 

W. E. Sedgwick, in his Melville: The Tragedy of Mind (1944), saw in Mel- 
ville “the Calvinist’s importunity to confront the truth directly.” Arvin finds in 
him a boyish insecurity, unable to face cosmic impersonality without emotion, 
and thus unable to master art without emotion. Chase uncovers a search for a 
father, and finally, in Billy Budd, the effort to be father himself to his own 
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rejected youth. These three views are not irreconcilable; but they do show how 
central was Melville’s year and a half on the Acushnet to the creation and the 
meaning of Ahab, and to Melville’s own story. 

Yet increasingly, the account cannot end here. The White Whale is not to be 
oversimplified into Evil, nor is Pierre any longer to be dismissed as aberration, 
followed by silence, except for the apparent acceptance in Benito Cereno or 
Billy Budd. The present writers spend more time than was once customary on 
Melville’s later work, for its meaning in the total portrait. Arvin and Chase 
disagree markedly on the tales just mentioned. Yet both see Melville as trying in 
Pierre to shed adolescence. Pierre, says Arvin, is Melville’s protest against “the 
ambiguity of idealistic absolutism,” an attack on his own romantic highminded- 
ness. To Chase, Pierre, far from being a mad book, is “the product of a great 
intelligence in the act of affirming its maturity by disburdening itself of a great 
insanity .. . and affirmation of the survival of consciousness.” 

It follows, then, that however important were Melville’s years at sea, no 
less involved is the whole man and youth. Arvin shows us the boy of eleven 
waiting in New York for the Albany boat with his father, a failure, moving his 
family of wife and eight children to the status of poor relatives, and himself 
soon to go under in madness. This introduction to insecurity was to color a 
lifetime, to encourage in the man a compound of practicality (his first two books, 
and his return after Mardi to two more sea-books) and the idealistic (the ill- 
fated Mardi, and then the gamble on Moby Dick, his bid for fame). Following 
on the apparent failure of his major effort, and the exhaustion of six books in 
five years, came, without rest, Pierre, a work of desperate analysis of the 
romantic temperament. 

Arvin takes here the more conventional course, viewing Melville as burned 
out, and capable of little more of significance. Chase, however, finds the latter 
years to be marked by a steady search for clarity and sanity, even if on a lower 
level of creativity. Arvin thinks Benito Cereno overrated. And, indeed, one 
can but wonder why Melville left without change a long judicial deposition. 
Arvin says it was out of sheer weariness, which critics have perhaps overlooked 
in their joy at finding in the tale a lesson of moral innocence triumphant. 
The Confidence Man to Arvin bespeaks “creative innervation” in page after 
page. Yet Chase calls it perhaps Melville’s second-best book, “in a style 
unique .. . for its leanness, nimbleness, and jaunty vigor. .. : The author who 
wrote it was a buoyant, vigorous, incisive man who was achieving a new style.” 
The work “establishes Melville’s claim to moral intelligence,” his search for 
a more modest understanding of life in a “revised Promethean humanism.” 

What, then, of Billy Budd? To Arvin, this final tale is a Nunc dimittis, the 
aged Melville “with a word of acceptance and reconciliation on his lips,” though 
not without its ambiguities, since “there is no Eve in this Eden.” But to Chase, 
the whole tale is “deeply equivocal,” and it is no great service to load it with 
“acceptance,” after the sober humanism of Clarel. It is not tragedy, but pathos, 
and its hero is truly Captain Vere, the old man, Melville, father of four, ‘‘de- 
vouring his own childhood,” stammering like Billy Budd as he approaches his 
deepest admissions. 
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Here, then, is Melville, an enigma not yet solved, yet one to be encompassed 
in American terms, if at all. “Moby Dick could only have been written by an 
American,” says Arvin; and Chase links the book with American folklore and 
western experience. Ahab may have been, as Arvin hazards, the American 
Ego, self-reliant and isolated; or, in Chase’s terms, “the contested battleground 
of the gods, saviors, and heroes of the Western world.” But American he 
remains, and his begetter’s name is clearly inscribed on the tablets of the litera- 
ture of a nation. 

Wilson O. Clough 
University of Wyoming 


HUMAN RIGHTS: COMMENTS AND _ INTERPRETATIONS. By 
UNESCO. (288 pages, $3.75. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 


During 1947 while a special commission of the United Nations was working 
on the formulation of a “Universal Declaration of Human Rights,’”” UNESCO 
undertook to bolster and fructify this project by collecting together reflections 
of some important thinkers in such fields as Philosophy, International Relations, 
History, and Law on the subject of human rights. This symposium comprises a 
selection of the replies made to a questionnaire. 

Jacques Maritain writes of “two antagonistic groups: those who to a greater 
or lesser extent explicitly accept, and those who to a greater or lesser extent 
explicitly reject ‘Natural Law’ as the basis of [human] rights” (p. 13). Maritain 
is particularly sensitive to this debate—which certainly is an important one— 
partly because he himself belongs to an embattled group. Whereas a writer 
like John Lewis can start off his article thus jauntily: “It is now generally held 
that the conception of absolute, inherent and imprescriptible rights based on 
man’s origins and nature and antecedent to society is not only a myth but 
involves a misleading conception of the meaning of human rights” (p. 54); 
Maritain shows signs of desperation in making such assertions as: “If there be 
no God, the only reasonable policy is that ‘the end justifies the means’; and, 
to create a society where man shall finally enjoy his full rights, it is today 
permissible to violate any right of any man if this be necessary for the purpose 
in hand” (p. 76). There is an entirely nice irony in Maritain’s finding the non- 
existence of God to imply the Jesuit formula; but it is important to recognize 
the divisive, disunifying, and destructive quality of this sort of dogmatism. No 
doubt it justifies Maritain’s pessimism over finding any theoretical synthesis 
of the ideological differences among nations, creeds, and other groups, but 
unfortunately it dissipates some of the force of his optimism concerning the 
possibility of a widespread agreement on practical grounds. However, there is 
some satisfaction to be taken in the fact that Maritain’s position is distinctly 
unrepresentative of the symposium. 

This is not to fail to recognize that there is a long, respectable, and weighty 
tradition continuing into the present which finds it necessary to base claims 
as to man’s rights entirely on a description of what man is, of what God is, 
of the way the world goes. According to those in this tradition, rights and duties 
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either have a ground, a justification, which transcends human-initiated ideals 
and aspirations, or these rights and duties are mere wisps, mere words. Certainly 
there can be no doubt that many men have felt themselves justified in extreme 
action and extreme demands (say revolution) when they have had the support 
of “Laws of Nature” and “Laws of God,” whereas they would have found but 
thin comfort in a proclamation as to some rights men would like to achieve. 
Yet is it not the case that today there is an ever greater willingness on the 
part of more and more people to regard human needs and human wants and 
human ideals as self-justifying? The formulation of a set of “rights” no less 
than a set of “prohibitions” always has a social background that provides the 
subject matter of the set. As Arnold J. Lien has written, “Bills of rights are 
always monumental indictments of régimes of the past, as well as promised 
safeguards against the same abuses by régimes of the future” (p. 24). Leonard 
Barnes makes a similar point in writing: “Formulations of human rights 
naturally tend to reflect the major frustrations of those who make them. If a 
right, declared and claimed, is to be more than an empty aspiration, if it is 
to serve as ‘a working conception and effective instrument,’ it will express 
the natural demands of dissatisfied groups and of the have-nots of the social 
order” (p. 242). Now, these indictments of past régimes, these cries of frustra- 
tion, and, more positively, these ideals of groups of men, are expressions of evil 
whose evilness is precisely men’s frustrations, and of goods whose goodness is 
not necessarily anything more than men’s wants and men’s hopes. All this, 
of course, comprises no denial of—much less a refutation of any argument for— 
an ontological support in Nature or in God for human rights; but it strongly 
suggests that the polemical importance of urging this kind of support is dimin- 
ishing. More and more it seems people are finding it meaningful to pose the 
question, “What rights should all men have?” rather than “What rights do all 
men have?” 

Furthermore, this debate on Natural Law should not be allowed to obscure 
other matters of importance. In the UNESCO symposium it is not the question 
most discussed: this honor goes to the issue which, in Richard McKeon’s words, 
divides thinkers “between those who hold that the preservation of civil and 
political rights is basic even to the establishment of economic and social rights 
and those who hold that, unless economic and social rights are first secured, 
civil and political rights are an empty sham and pretence” (p. 44). 

This, after all, is the ring that reveals, in their opposite corners, the Reaction- 
ary and the Communist. Here are the no-quarter opponents, the one reviling 
the welfare state, identifying support for social and economic rights with support 
for totalitarian tyranny; the other mocking civil and political rights as mere 
negations, functions of a class-divided society. But for all the haymakers swung 
by these noisy contenders, many of the audience are directing their attention 
to another ring where the fight is more subtle and probably more important 
and where with good fortune the end may be not a knockout but an intelligent 
compromise: here the opposition may be expressed as being between those, 
on the one hand, who, though recognizing the need for a positive state which 
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will by policy so act as to prevent gross discrimination, exploitation, and 
inequality of opportunity, are sufficiently impressed with the danger of marring 
these great ends through impairing the civil liberties in the presumed interest 
of efficiency and unity, that they manifest great caution in the according to the 
state the power to give the citizenry the right to employment, medical care, 
etc.; and those on the other hand, who, though highly conscious of the necessity 
of preserving the freedoms of the American Bill of Rights (for instance), are 
particularly fearful of these becoming successively emptier through the growth 
of capitalistic enterprise or of the managerial class—so fearful that they urge 
speedy action in the direction of socialism as a bulwark against plutocratic 
totalitarianism. 

Amidst the gloomy clamor of those who are forever dividing up the world 
into two irreconcilable groups—often so described as to be equally disreputable— 
it is refreshing to hear such voices as speak out again and again in this 
symposium, voices which urge the effectiveness of philosophical clarification in 
the solving of social problems, voices which reject the salvation-or-damnation 
cant, voices which, without uttering a formula for having one’s cake and 
eating it too, at least deny the necessity of choosing whether to die by starv- 
ation or by glutton’s indigestion. 

James L. Jarrett 


University of Utah 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION. By Bernard Iddings Bell. (ix+-237 pages, $3.00. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill, 1949.) 


In this volume Dr. Bell attacks the faults of our educational institutions, from 
elementary schools through universities. His norm of evaluation is American 
life itself, which he finds woefully lacking in mature and satisfying living. 
American culture reflects the inadequacies of our educational efforts and these 
in turn reflect the adolescent state of American society and culture. 


What is wrong with American culture? The answer is graphically described 
in the sense of values and attitudes of the Aldrich family of radio fame. Henry 
Aldrich is not a caricature but a realistic portrayal of American “educated” 
youth. The quest for money and the quest for pleasure are the primary goals 
of American life. “A rich America is a great America.” When these goals 
become too boring, the quest for power and erudition are added. Unable to 
solve our own problems with mature judgment, we strut in our assumed 
ability to solve the issues of humanity. 

What is wrong with American education? It is the century of the “Common 
Man” in which we have adapted our educational aims and methods to the 
taste of the common herd. Instead of “feeding the lambs” with a sound, classic, 
liberal education, we have been “amusing the young goats” with mere technol- 
ogy and with anything they will chew on. 

The schools have assumed responsibility for things which properly belong to 
the home. Manners, courtesy, moral standards, and discipline should be taught 
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at home and the school left free to educate the mind and to teach larger moral 
principles. Much of pupil-time and teacher-energy are wasted in the class- 
room because both teacher and pupil are occupied with these rudimentary 
prerequisites to the educational process. 

In elementary education, writes Dr. Bell, we should (1) teach children the 
great values and contributions of our cultural heritage, (2) train them “to read, 
write, speak, listen, figure, handle things,” and observe, (3) teach them courtesy 
and decent manners, (4) train them in honest and craftsmanlike achievement, 
and (5) lead them to reverence for God. 

At the present time there is great waste of time and energy in elementary 
schools because children are encouraged to do as they please. They come to 
college unprepared for either a liberal or technical education. European schools, 
says the author, do a much better job in elementary education. 

The same “weeds” are permitted to grow in our high school educational 
program. Literature appreciation is taught to students who have not been taught 
to read, write, and speak accurately. Science appreciation without laboratory 
technique, music without piano practice or voice production, and mathematics 
“related to life” rather than to fundamentals of mathematics are taught to a 
coddled group of youngsters who condescend to please their teachers. 

The high school student, says Dr. Bell, “must learn how to sense things ade- 
quately, to feel and evaluate other persons, to understand and to use language 
so that he can augment his own small experience with that of others, and 
to think abstractly.”” Without these one is neither mature nor suitable material 
for college. 

American universities are producing technicians who “know everything about 
their job except its purpose and its place in the order of the universe.” Only 
one-twentieth of our college youth gain any appreciable insight into ethics. The 
central aim of all education—to understand man, to be able to truly evaluate 
and use the facts pertaining to man for the realization of a mature, satisfying 
life and for leadership towards this end—is neglected. 

Dr. Bell’s ideal of education follows rather closely, it seems, the philosophy 
of Robert M. Hutchins. He would have Americans not only proficient in scien- 
tific experience, but also increase in their direct apprehension and enjoyment 
of nature, in creative and aesthetic experience, in mature social adjustment, and 
in their communion with Reality, which he believes is personal. He deplores 
the resolving of the problem of the relationship of religion and the state by 
simply neglecting religion in education. 

Man hungers for meaning, for love, and for creative self-expression. Religion 
is a source of faith and understanding of man’s deepest hungers. Universities 
should deal with men as God-men not beast-men as they are prone to do. 
According to the author, universality in thought, aspiration, and spiritual 
adventure should lie at the heart of higher education. 

Finally, educators and teachers, while in need of more money for education, 
must organize and fight its greatest threat to the free search for truth—secular 
government. 
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In his last chapter, Dr. Bell suggests nine steps in reform. They are not new, 
but represent a forthright statement, mostly on a practical level. Especially 
appealing to this reviewer were the following: 

(1) Make higher education available to all on basis of interest and com- 
petence rather than income. (2) Forbid by law more than twenty-five children 
in a classroom. (3) Increase adult education. (4) Give more serious and 
repeated attention to the moral ends of education. 

This book is written with passion. The author has a thesis and drives it hard. 
The book is highly generalized and opinionated and not without contradiction. 
But such a book is worth perusal by those interested in American education. 
It is a forthright, courageous criticism of American complacency by a man of 
religious and moral zeal. As a layman, the reviewer finds himself in considerable 
agreement with Dr. Bell’s attack on much in American education which is 
not education at all. 

Lowell L. Bennion 


L.D.S. Institute of Religion, Salt Lake City 


HERITAGE OF CONFLICT, Labor Relations in the Nonferrous Metal In- 
dustry up to 1930. By Vernon H. Jensen, Professor of Industrial and Labor 
Relations in the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University. (xiii+-495 pages, $4.75. Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1950.) 


There was a time within the memory of men still alive when labor war was ' 
a synonym for Colorado. That was in the early years of the present century 
when Cripple Creek, Telluride, and a number of other hitherto obscure mining 
camps blazed into lurid newspaper headlines as Leadville and Coeur d’Alenes 
had done a decade or so previously. Later the conflagration of labor unrest and 
violence spread throughout the nonferrous metal industry of the far west to 
establish an almost unparalleled record of labor militancy and employer oppo- 
sition. 

Surely no period in the history of our country’s badly scrambled industrial 
relations offers so fertile a field for latter day research and analysis. Here was 
a classic example of the so-called American “class struggle” at its wildest and 
worst. In some of its phases it resembled a small scale civil war with armed 
miners clashing not only with armed soldiers and militiamen, but with sheriff's 
posses and private armies of hired strike breakers. There were bull-pens, con- 
centration camps, deportations and farcical trials plus the full pressure of one- 
sided legal lynching by law enforcement officers. In this flaming crucible the 
Western Federation of Miners and, later on, the Industrial Workers of the 
World were born. And out of it grew the type of labor unions and industrial 
relations which prevail at present. 

This rough and tumble pioneering era and the personalities and ideologies 
which helped to shape it was recorded very imperfectly. The picture at any 
stage of the game was so fast moving and complicated and at times contra- 
dictory that even active participants on both sides were confused about the over- 
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all significance and continuity. The inter and intra union rivalries were so 
involved and bitter that it is only with greatest difficulty that the few sur- 
vivors can put the jig-saw picture of purposes and events together with any 
degree of objectivity or reportorial accuracy. 

But professors have a way of rushing in where even the battle-scarred dark 
angels of industrial discontent fear to tread. One of these is Vernon H. Jensen 
whose recent book, Heritage of Conflict, is currently rattling skeletons in many 
a cobwebby proletarian closet. Those of us whose experience included any part 
of the story Professor Jensen purports to record are none too satisfied with his 
performance. We give him great credit for patient and painstaking research 
into what must have been a baffling maze of incidents, dates, names and details, 
but we feel that he has overstepped his jurisdiction in setting himself up as an 
infallible authority in interpreting them. 

And this goes double for the very obvious and all too frequent malice with 
which his judgment of such outstanding labor leaders as William Dudley Hay- 
wood, Frank Little, and Vincent St. John is distorted. Those of us who knew 
these men and are familiar through actual experience with their contribution 
to the heritage of conflict which Professor Jensen so ably describes are com- 
pletely at a loss to know what good purpose has been served by their continued 
crucifixion. We knew these men as anything but what Professor Jensen makes 
them out to be. He has nothing to gain or to contribute in taking sides in the 
almost forgotten rivalry between the mousey expediency of Charles Moyer and 
the courageous if unwise militancy of Bill Haywood. 

Some of us were there or thereabouts when all this happened. Professor 
Jensen doesn’t even pretend that any of the controversial issues and events 
came within the scope of his own experience. Research can be and often is a 
poor contact with living reality. Every bona fide hard-rock miner without 
exception who reads the advance copy of Heritage of Conflict is sadly disap- 
pointed to find an otherwise creditable book invalidated by what appears to 
be the petty personal bias of the author. And not all of them are Haywood 
partisans. 

Take Professor Jensen’s “dynamited” account of Bill Haywood’s controversy 
with Charles Moyer over W. F. M. policies, for instance. The present reviewer 
asked Robert Hardin, veteran hard-rock miner of Coeur d’Alenes and Butte, 
to give his version of the Jensen distortions. Hardin’s story differs very little 
from those of others less articulate but with comparable experience. And this 
is how it goes: 

“The deterioration of the W. F. M. first became apparent about 1912. Moyer’s 
leadership became increasingly unpopular as the organization gradually changed 
from militant to passive. Charges of reaction and corruption became more and 
more common and less frequently disputed in union meetings. Moyer’s ‘supine 
acceptance’ of the Rustling Card further outraged the ‘red blooded element’ in 
the W. F. M. - But the scandal connected with Moyer’s handling of assessments 
for striking Michigan metal miners was what caused the greatest furor. At that 
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time the Butte W. F. M. Local was known to be dominated by Anaconda gun- 
men and stool-pigeons. It was early in 1914 that the Calumet district went on 
strike. Butte miners were assessed from one to two days’ pay each month for 
the defense fund. The going wage was $3.75 per day. This meant roughly a 
total of some $8000 a month. 

“There was no complaint about this assessment but, as weeks and months 
went by, miners from the upper peninsula in Michigan began to drift into 
Butte looking for jobs. When they learned about the generous assessments 
made by Butte miners in behalf of their striking fellow workers they protested 
vigorously that miners in Michigan had not received financial aid from Butte. 
Moyer was reputed to be worth over a qurater of a million dollars. Facts, 
half-facts, and rumors spread like wild fire with the result that Moyer became 
thoroughly despised by hard-rock miners generally. That same year Butte rank- 
and-file miners voted 7000 for to 300 against to repudiate the W. F. M. and its 
discredited top leadership. 

“This period of deterioration under Moyer’s leadership is in sharp contrast 
with the militant period between 1898-1903 when the W.F.M. under more 
acceptable leadership was at its best. Came 1914 and the Miners’ Day parade 
with over 5000 miners lining the sidewalks refusing to participate because of 
the number of Moyer stooges and Anaconda gun-men in evidence. The out- 
pouring of indignation was spontaneous. That was a busy day for local hospitals. 
The revulsion against Moyer and his type of leadership did not die down. 
It was further inflamed by the alliance between mine owners and the W. F. M. 
which resulted in job delegates being permitted to collect union dues at the 
mine pits. 

“It was at this time that Mucky McDonald was fired for knocking down 
a company stooge. When news of this event reached other camps miners 
refused to go down in the mines. A new organization was formed. Moyer was 
escorted by angry miners back to the depot when he arrived from Denver to 
protest it. He was told never to return. A rank-and-file committee interviewed 
local Butte officials and discovered that what was believed to be a substantial 
treasury had disappeared. No satisfactory explanation was given. Shortly after- 
wards some Moyer stooges were forcibly escorted to Monida and militant 
miners were blamed. Joe Bradley, Joe Shannon and Mucky McDonald received 
prison sentences. 

“Whenever the question of re-affiliation with W. F. M. was raised thereafter, 
the predominant opinion of old-time miners was that they would leave Butte 
broke and walk to the West Coast rather than give in to Moyer. This abhor- 
rence of Moyer and Moyerism in the W.F.M. grew steadily, reaching an all-time 
high at the time of the 1917 strike in the Arizona metal mines when the men 
who won the strike were deported and imprisoned while the inactive and 
decaying W.F. M., with the aid of misguided liberal politicians in Washington 
D. C., was given control of the ‘dues-collecting concession.’ ” 
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This rank-and-file version of what happened to the W.F.M. and why, is 
diametrically opposed to the ex-cathedra utterances of Professor Jensen. It is 
barely possible that there is bias on both sides which someday may be rectified 
in the interest of fair reporting and an honest record. Heritage of Conflict would 
have been a much stronger book if much of the controversial material had been 
left unjudged by the author. 

What the world needs badly—and what some of us are eagerly awaiting— 
is the kind of book on industrial relations that Professor Vernon H. Jensen 
almost succeeded in writing. Such a book would combine Professor Jensen’s 
exceptional talent for painstaking research and facility of expression with an 
equal talent for arriving at valid conclusions about the root causes of discord 
and violence in American labor history. The problem of disturbed labor 
relations is currently being accentuated by newspaper headlines all over the 
country. And back of these, equally full of ominous portents, is that troubled 
and frequently bloody era in the nonferrous industry which forms the subject 
matter for Heritage of Conflict. 

Why didn’t he? Why did he pass up such a wonderful opportunity to 
reveal, step by step, blow by blow, and mistake by mistake the tragic short- 
comings of labor relations in this particular phase of the evolution of American 
capitalism? That was what many of us were led to believe he had in mind 
when he so ably grouped his tremendously important subject matter together 
under the challenging title: Heritage of Conflict. That was the job many of us 
were led to believe he was undertaking. 

If Professor Jensen wanted to write his own highly personalized version of 
the history of the Western Federation of Miners, why didn’t he say so in the 
beginning? There was need for such a book, and after a careful reading of the 
Jensen opus anyone reasonably familiar with the facts in the case is forced to 
admit that there is still need for it. By the same token there is urgent need for 
the sort of book on interpretive industrial relations which Professor Jensen 
started out to write and unfortunately didn’t. One thing is certain: the author’s 
attempted whitewashing of the discredited Moyer machine, and his very evident 
bias against the more progressive labor unionists arrayed against it are of little 
value to anyone these days either as research material or general interest. 

Be that as it may, one cannot be too choosy about books on industrial rela- 
tions. Too few of them, good and bad, have been and are being written. The 
entire field is too new and unexplored at present to justify either high ex- 
pectations or harsh judgment. The real thing will have to incubate in the 
current environment of rather slip-shod experimentation. When it does appear 
we will have no difficulty recognizing it as true, rational, and authentic. 

In the meantime Heritage of Conflict is an entertaining and very much 
worthwhile book. And, in spite of its shortcomings, there are enough authentic 
facts in it to make it indispensable for students and specialists who wish to be 
well informed. 


Ralph Chaplin 
Tacoma, Washington 
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SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA: THE REVOLT AGAINST FORMAL- 
ISM. By Morton G. White. (viii-++260 pages, $3.50. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1949.) 


This is a non-technical history of the thoughts of five social thinkers in America. 
Consequently it has all of the shortcomings inevitable in a popular treatment of 
philosophy, but it also achieves many of the good things that might be hoped 
for in such a work. Its subjects are John Dewey, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
Thorstein Veblen, Charles A. Beard, and James Harvey Robinson, whose writ- 
ings are discussed in relation to the period which extends roughly from Holmes’ 
The Common Law in 1881 to Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty in 1929. The 
interrelations of these five men are numerous and important, and give more 
than a superficial unity to a joint account of them. Each one, whether his 
specialty was philosophy, law, economics, or history, contributed something new 
to his field and had a tremendous influence on its subsequent development; 
each one insisted in his own way that these fields should interact with one 
another; each was hailed at one time or another as an intellectual champion of 
some variety of political liberalism or radicalism; and all were commentators 
on the American scene of the first part of this century. Indeed all helped to 
make that scene what it was; for each had an influence far beyond the boun- 
daries of his profession, even though Holmes was the only one who ascended 
from a mere professorship to such an eminence as the Supreme Court bench. 

White’s account of the contributions these men made to American thought 
on progressive education, militarism, free speech, free enterprise, economic 
waste, economic history, and a host of other matters, is clear and sure to be 
stimulating to those of a thoughtful turn of mind. White’s own comments 
are almost always to the point and are frequently sound. His discussions of the 
effects of his five heroes on their contemporaries are full of interest. Yet, though 
the book claims to be a technical philosophical analysis and criticism, it is not. 
To be sure, it is written by a philosopher who perhaps succeeds in being philo- 
sophically a bit more technical than the four non-philosophers he writes about, 
or than the non-philosophical historians who have written about this same 
period. But as a history of philosophical ideas it suffers from oversimplifications 
in a continual struggle to show that Dewey, Holmes, Veblen, Beard, and 
Robinson adhere to a single philosophy which opposes an indistinct formalism. 
More is required than the concepts of “historicism” and of “cultural organicism” 
in order to accomplish the technical analysis of a philosophy, even if that 
philosophy does not quite reach explicit statement in the most self-conscious 
thoughts of a jurist, an economist, or an historian. And where analysis is 
incomplete, criticism is bound to be faulty. Accordingly, White’s rather ex- 
tended attack on Dewey’s genuinely technical ethical theory leaves Dewey him- 
self untouched, though it may have relevance as a criticism of some imitation 
of Dewey. 


William Kent 


University of Utah 
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VOICE IN THE WEST. Biography of a Pioneer Newspaper. By Wendell J. 
Ashton. (424 pages, $5.00. Illustrated. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 


1950.) 


The life of The Deseret News, which began three years after the first Mor- 
mon pioneers reached Salt Lake valley, makes a story of considerably greater 
interest than the ordinary newspaper biography. There is its richly dramatic 
background of the pioneer era, its special role in the building of the West, and 
its unique personality as a religious newspaper on the admittedly non-religious 
journalistic scene. 

All of this remarkable thematic material is combined in this significant vol- 
ume whose publication salutes the paper’s centennial year. 

As a carefully gathered biography of the News the book is an important 
contribution to the chronicles of America’s newspapers. In the field of Utah 
journalism history — one that hitherto has been somewhat undercultivated — it 
certainly is to be regarded as a major work. It is also a valuable addition to the 
growing body of studies on Utah’s people and institutions in her first century. 

With the aim of being informative and stimulating as well as historically 
accurate the author paints an intimate portrait of the News through its hun- 
dred years of trials and triumphs. For its beginnings he goes back to the Win- 
ter Quarters camp of the Latter-day Saints on the Missouri in 1847, where 
Brigham Young laid plans for a newspaper to serve his people in the new 
city they hoped to plant in the Great Basin. A hand press and some type was 
obtained in Boston, and after it was finally wagoned to the Salt Lake valley 
and set up in an adobe shack it began the printing of the first newspaper 
between Santa Fe and the Pacific Coast. 

This was June 15, 1850. Then came a long struggle for survival in the face 
of poor communications, paper shortages and privations of pioneer life in 
Utah, and even a period of printing-in-exile when federal troops were ordered 
to march on the settlements. Its story is traced through the romantic eras of 
the Pony Express and the overland telegraph, to its emergence as a daily in 
1867. The treatment of this 1847-67 period is perhaps the best in the volume, 
brought to life with a wealth of detail and handled with particular under- 
standing of the early Utah years. 

During the next three decades the News had frequent verbal skirmishes with 
local journalistic rivals and with the press back in “the States.” In the ’seven- 
ties and ’eighties, aganst mounting pressures of American opinion and federal 
legislation, the “Voice in the West” was almost the only one heard in defense 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Here, the reader senses, is 
one of the classic struggles in the fight for civil liberties in America. 

The volume concludes with informative chapters on the modern develop- 
ment of the News: Its phenomenal growth under Horace Whitney, 1898-1920; 
its life in the ’twenties; its coverage of the depression years and World War 
II; and the new expansion of the paper into a major journal of the inter- 
mountain area, 1947-50. 
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In each period the newspaper and its development are viewed in relation 
to contemporary conditions and events. The picture is amplified with descrip- 
tions of the paper’s format and typography, its news and advertising content 
and its editors and editorial policies. The volume is noteworthy for the scores 
of thumbnail sketches which introduce nearly every member of its multitudinous 
cast of characters. In addition to these nodding acquaintances, however, the 
reader gets a close view of each of the major figures who guided the paper—such 
men as William Richards, C. W. Penrose and the Cannons, to name a few. 

With a newsman’s eye for concrete detail the author has enlivened his 
pages with bits of narrative whose scene and dialogue were drawn from old 
diaries, the files of the paper and other sources. These factual vignettes prove 
no less exciting than fiction in accounts of gun-brandishing in the editorial 
office and floggings on downtown streets during Salt Lake’s newspaper war. 

Beyond its readable qualities, however, Voice in the West will be valued 
principally for its deep wells of documented material bearing on the life of 
the News. Each chapter is supplemented by copious notes, and added use- 
fulness is provided through a detailed index, a bibliography and other ap- 
pended material. There are eighty-seven illustrations. 

From the book itself and other sources which it has mapped it is certain that 
future studies will be able to draw much material for fruitful analysis. A 
worth-while monograph, for example, could be devoted to the factors which 
led to the development of the News as a daily of general circulation rather 
than as a religious journal only. 

Mr. Ashton is a former managing editor and special editions editor of The 
Deseret News. During Utah’s centennial year he was president of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers. He is author of Theirs is the Kingdom, a volume containing 
brief biographies of eight early Utah figures. 

Oliver R. Smith 
Brigham Young University 


EMPIRE ON WHEELS. By Raymond W. and Mary Lund Settle. (xix+-153 
pages, $3.50. Illustrated. Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1949.) 


A certain history book was once described as being like an orange from 
which all of the juice had been squeezed. Such a charge certainly cannot be 
leveled against this account of the firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell, the 
founders of the Pony Express. To students and general readers of the early 
history of the Far West, Empire on Wheels offers a well-documented and well- 
written account of the period from 1850 to 1870 in the field of transportation. 

After reading Empire on Wheels, one feels constrained to differ with Ana- 
tole France’s statement that “All the historical books which contain no lies are 
extremely tedious.” This straight-forward and moving account of an exciting 
chapter in the winning of the West does not suffer from the factual foundations 
upon which it is built. 

The account of the development of the stagecoach, the express, and the 
mail business in the 1850’s is obviously a labor of love. The authors success- 
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fully capture the spirit of the expanding frontier. All of the movement, the 
restless energy, the color, and the daring of the men who made the West are 
to be found in this account of three of the men to whom America owes so 
much, yet whom she recognized so little. The courage and vision of this ill- 
assorted trio was responsible for the famous Pony Express. Though it is dubious 
that they realized it, Russell, Majors and Waddell were blazing the cultural 
trails which were to unite, rather than to separate, the West from the rest 
of the United States. In the wagon trains manned by their teamsters went the 
merchandise which enabled the western migrants to take up again the kind 
of life which they had left behind them. Had there been no such flow of 
supplies, it is possible that the West might have given rise to a totally in- 
digenous culture, or at least a more definitely modified form. To one who has 
spent some time on a horsehair sofa, or rested his bulk upon one of the garishly 
carved monstrosities of the late nineteenth century, eastern importations may 
seem of rather dubious value. 

Of interest to students of our national development is the familiar story of 
Government double-dealings which, coupled with the refusal of William 
Russell to compromise his dream of a vast network of express trains, brought 
the venture to an ignominious end. But the end came too late to depreciate 
entirely the contributions of these pioneers. Indeed, when the empire which 
these men built collapsed, it did so with reverberations which were felt 
throughout the nation. In this day when the bankruptcy laws are so lenient 
as to allow a debtor, if he chooses, to emerge from such a financial debacle 
with little more than a home in Newport and a brace of Cadillacs, the story 
of how this trio of men stripped themselves of all their possessions in an 
endeavor to meet their obligations honestly is indeed inspiring. 

Nor was this the end for the partners. Alexander Majors began again at 
forty-six to attempt to recoup his fortunes. Though hard luck dogged him at 
every turn, he managed to engage in the work of grading the railroad bed and 
furnishing ties and telegraph poles for the Union Pacific Railroad. He and his 
son, Benjamin, were present when the gold spike driven at Promontory, Utah, 
spelled the end of the calling of freighter and overland stager. 

Though America never honored these men, they must have felt adequate 
recompense for the hardships they endured when they lived to see their 
country’s boundary moved to the Pacific Ocean. 

The authors are at their best when recreating the atmosphere of the fron- 
tier. Only when they are forced to deal with the dry material of lawsuits 
and the intricate financial manipulations involved in building the freighters’ 
empire do they, as may be expected, slow down. But this is part of the docu- 
mentation. The authors have succeeded in making a well-documented ac- 
count spirited as well, a vivid recollection of a great phase of American west- 


ward expansion. 
James E. Cole 


University of Utah 
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WOBBLY: THE ROUGH AND TUMBLE STORY OF AN AMERICAN 
RADICAL. By Ralph Chaplin. (435 pages, $5.00. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1948.) 


A PANEL REVIEW 


I 


This book in no sense can be considered a history of the I.W.W. It is simply 
the story of the author’s participation in and attitude toward the I.W.W. As 
such, however, it is an important source of raw material for historians to 
weigh and evaluate in the search for better understanding of social phenomena. 

Autobiographical in form, Wobbly sketches out the career of Ralph Chaplin, 
artist, poet, editor and dissenter. It is divided into five parts, with Parts I and 
II concerned largely with the formative years of the author; Parts III and IV 
with his activities as a Wobbly in various capacities; and Part V with his re- 
jection of Marxian doctrine and his interpretation of the course of world events 
in the light of the rise of the Soviet Union. 

Economic and labor historians probably will find Parts II, III and IV of par- 
ticular interest. It is in these portions of the volume that Chaplin deals with 
names and incidents pregnant with meaning in the history of American radical 
unionism—‘Big Bill’ Haywood, Eugene Debs, Joe Hill, Frank Little; McKees 
Rock, Wheatland, Paterson and Lawrence; the free speech fights; and the 
1917 trials. Wobbly races through these and other names and events at an 
exciting pace; and although this sometimes yields a disjointed, choppy treat- 
ment, the book delves in an interesting way into the character, mentality and 
personalities of the men who rose to prominence in the I.W.W. Wobbly also 
provides some useful insights into the loosely-knit organization which carried 
rank-and-file democracy to the point of impairing the operating efficiency of 
the entire group. 

For example, after reading Wobbly, one has a better understanding of such 
a phenomenon as that of hundreds of men travelling across the United States 
“on the rods” in order to participate in free speech fights for which the 
Wobblies became famous. The mobility necessary for operations of this nature 
was inherent in the organization. From its beginning, the I.W.W. derived 
its principal strength from the migratory labor force of the West, the “homeless, 
voteless and womenless” hobos who filled the manpower requirements of agri- 
culture, mining and lumbering. It was these men who courageously answered 
the call of an organization which liked to picture itself as without leaders. 
However, by developing, perfecting and utilizing unique weapons in industrial 
disputes, the I.W.W. also won several spectacular strikes in Eastern industrial 
centers and substantially increased its memberhip during the decade 1910-1920. 
In the face of opposition from employers, the A.F.L., and Socialists on the one 
hand, and the sometimes glaring diversity of opinion internal to this hetero- 
geneous group on the other, the I.W.W. retained surprising cohesiveness in its 
fight for survival, being welded into a solid, aggressive organization by such 
incidents as the execution of Joe Hill and the murder of Frank Little. 
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Implicit in Wobbly is an interpretation of the I.W.W. While depicted as an 
aggressive, class-conscious group, Chaplin’s Wobblies emerge not so much 
revolutionaries as dissenters. This position is consistent with some I.W.W. 
complaints that historians, in calling the Wobblies syndicalists, imply a much 
closer nexus with syndicalists and revolutionaries in other countries than actu- 
ally existed. The Wobblies have preferred to look upon their organization as 
an American development exclusively. To support this contention, they point 
to their persistent refusal to collaborate with the European brand of social 
thought as represented by the Socialists and the Communists. Using this in- 
terpretation of the I.W.W., Chaplin in his explanation of the decline of the 
[.W.W. as an organization places heavy emphasis on the growth and tactics 
of the Communist party, which wooed away I.W.W. supporters and channeled 
American radical unionism down the path of support of the Soviet Union. 

There is little doubt that the Communists made serious inroads into I.W.W. 
membership and weakened the organization by their attempts to penetrate and 
capture it. However, this should not be allowed to obscure other important 
factors of which account must be taken in any appraisal of the decline of the 
IL.W.W. By the time of World War I, and certainly in the post-war period, 
the economy of the United States was undergoing changes which tended to ob- 
literate certain conditions which had favored I.W.W. growth. The decline in 
importance of the migratory worker accompanied the increasing mechanization 
of agriculture, mining and lumbering in the ’twenties. Improved wages and 
conditions of work, in part attributable to Wobbly agitation, reduced the mili- 
tancy of workers in these industries. Internally, the I.W.W. was rent by 
dissension on many issues—industrial workers vs. migratories; agricultural work- 
ers vs. lumbermen in the west; the fight over acceptance of individual clemency 
by some imprisoned I.W.W.’s (fanned into flame, incidentally, by Chaplin’s 
own acceptance of clemency). While the I.W.W. was completely disdainful 
of “business” unionism, it nevertheless undertook to recruit industrial workers, 
yet failed to attach them securely as members because of its instability as a 
collective bargaining agency. It refused to collect funds, negotiate contracts, or 
participate in day-to-day administration of grievances. In short, it functioned 
effectively as a bargaining agency only during and immediately after a strike. 
This instability was not, per se, sufficient to cause the decline of the I.W.W., 
but became a strategic factor in the whole process when taken in conjunction 
with other developments of the ’twenties, all of which favored stable collective 
bargaining. These considerations do not exhaust the list of possible contribu- 
tory reasons for the atrophy of the I.W.W., but in themselves are substantial 
enough to caution against any oversimplified treatment of this problem. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be sufficient substance to Chaplin’s insights 
to warrant a revitalization of research into the Wobblies. Although there is 
need to supplement the excellent ground-breaking work of Brissenden and 
Gambs, serious study of the I. W. W. has diminished during the past fifteen 
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years. It is to be hoped that Wobbly may serve to stimulate further attempts 
to interpret the origins, motivations and decline of this American institution. 


Grant N. Farr 
University of Colorado Instructor in Economics 


II 


Wobbly is the autobiography of an American “stiff.” It tells a gripping 
story even for those unfamiliar with the history of twentieth century American 
working conditions. It is a tale of crime, punishment, and repentance, in 
which the crime is that of helping to form a clique of laboring men, the fabu- 
lous 1.W.W., committed to exacting conditions for the life of the employee 
somewhat comparable to those of the employer. As a gesture and a token 
of romantic optimism, the “crime” does not seem great, especially now that 
strikes and mediation boards have been legalized. But of course Mr. Chaplin’s 
story is of the savage and inhuman days before the first world war when 
America was the prey of unbridled exploitation; hence, Wobbly is replete 
with lynchings, mob lawlessness, murder, suborned witnesses, and other incred- 
ible villainies of a loosely established pioneer culture. 

One wonders constantly at the devotion of men to a cause, and Mr. Chap- 
lin uses this curiosity tantalizingly to sustain interest. Why should anyone be- 
have as he does under the awful conditions? Why did he repeatedly leave his 
easel (he is a commercial artist) to run about the country stirring up trouble 
among miners in West Virginia and Montana, lumberjacks in the northwest, 
longshoremen in California? Nowhere in particular does the author face this 
question directly, but it is constantly before one and there are groping ap- 
proaches to it. The story of his childhood is layered alternately with idyllic 
pastoral scenes of life on a Kansas farm and brutal social scenes of life in the 
slums of Chicago. The effect is such that the author becomes the symbol of 
a kind of vestigial romantic stranded on the coast of rocky realities. There is 
a compulsion of circumstances driving the human derelict into a maelstrom 
of activity, and at the same time there is a tragic nobility in the obstinacy with 
which the derelict clings to his faith in living, a truly tragic nobility that makes 
pathetic irony of Dreiser’s An American Tragedy. 

If the “crime” is not real today, the punishment seems all the more harsh. 
When the war came, the I. W. W. found itself in the dilemma of a self- 
righteous desire for peace and a conviction that war was a weapon of capital- 
ism. The spanking administered by Judge Landis was unnecessarily cruel, and 
probably can never be forgiven by those to whom it was directed, but at this 
distance there is only something of a pretty ridiculousness about it that recalls 
the ignorant stupidity of a Dogberry. On the other hand, the descriptions of 
imprisonment in the Cook County jail and the Leavenworth penitentiary are 
among the best pages in Wobbly. They stand by themselves not only as an 
indictment of the use of courts for political restraints, but especially as a testi- 
monial of the complete inefficacy of imprisonment as a treatment of crime. 
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At the moment when the story of the imprisonment might have been on 
the verge of tediousness, Mr. Chaplin, like Dickens, introduces a charming new 
fellow in the person of a Captain Eddy of the air. Captain Eddy is not in the 
least sympathetic with social “movements.” He is independent of everything 
except devotion to flying. It would seem to have been his ebullient spirit that 
gave Chaplin the courage to accept a pardon when some of his comrades were 
still in prison. There are times when wisdom is the better part of valor, and 
certainly anyone who has never suffered unjust imprisonment is in no position 
to criticize. 

The last chapters of Mr. Chaplin’s story are quiet and sober. His realization 
that the I.W.W. is finished comes slowly. He regrets the intrusion of political 
communism into conditions of labor. He cultivates his garden and pays 
handsome tribute to his patient wife. One hopes that he paints for his own 
pleasure on occasion. For it is patent throughout Wobbly that its author has 
an artistic temperament. His early division of the world into “stiffs” and 
“scissorbills” is never admittedly denied as false, but the real human struggle 
in this engaging book is with the glib dogmatism of a past which conveniently 
divides the world into sheep and goats, proletariat and bourgeoisie, populace 
and philistine. It is the achievement of Mr. Chaplin that he sees beneath the 
armor of such devices without losing his integrity. Even if there are no real 
“stiffs” and no unmitigated “scissorbills” there is no doubt to which attributes 
we owe our allegiance. 

Henry Pettit 


University of Colorado Professor of English 
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THAN GALLOWAY’S BEAR LETTERS 


INTRODUCTION: Fortunately not all delightfully naive letters are the careful 
creation of the Smolletts and Dickenses. Following is the faithful reproduction 
of a letter so extraordinary and original in every respect that, were he granted 
a heavenly vision of it, the elegant Lord Chesterfield would chew his hands 
with frustrated rage: how well he could instruct this fellow! Its author is 
Nathan Galloway, a hunter and trapper who lived near Richfield, Utah, nearly 
forty years ago. In the fall of each year he would take his boat, traps, and 
camp equipment to Green River and follow it up into middle Wyoming. Tak- 
ing muskrats, beaver, mink, and occasional marten on his way up, he would 
then trap downstream until spring. In the summer months he hunted for 
wolves and bears, and he was famous in the state for his skill in tracking rene- 
gade bears, including Old Three-Toes, the elusive bandit of Monroe Moun- 
tain. His skill, daring, and knowledge of mountain life are modestly concealed 
by the great simplicity and understatement of his style. Than Galloway was not 
only a mountain man, but a river man as well, the first since Major Powell to 
boat down the Grand Canyon of the Colorado to the Needles, California. Gallo- 
way made several trips down the big river, the first one alone; it was said of him 
that he knew the rivers of the Rocky Mountains better than any man living. 
Many men have made the trip since, but Than Galloway showed them how. 

My grandfather, Frank M. Young, knew well both Than Galloway and Dave 
Rust, and from them secured permission to use this letter in a projected book 
of bear stories. Some time after the incident in the letter, Grandfather visited 
Than in his sheep-wagon camp near Richfield just a short time before the 
trapper died. Galloway showed him a fine otter skin that day, one of the 
“other” pelts he mentions in his letter. 

Cora.iz M. BeyYers 


Greenriver Utah. Dec 2nd 1901 
Mr. D. D. Rust Esq. 


My Friend Dave 


Your two letters Was Recd A Long time Ago. But As I Was on A Flying 
trip With A Boat Didnot Stop to Answer them. & Havent Been Near A P. O. 
Untill yesterday. When I Landed Here at Greenriver, Utah. Am Glad to Hear 
From you, And that you Are Following Up the Lines of Education Closlely & 
Balive it the Best thing For your Futre improvement. 

I Havent Much News to tell you onely I Have A Bear Story. this Will 
probely Be the Last one For a While. So I Will tell you A Big one. 

after I Failed With the Large out Law, I told you of. I Moved Further East 
to Colorado on East Duglas there Was two outlaws About Good Duplicates 
For the Former. they Moved From the Creek However, the Knight I Moved 
in. But Baliving they Would Come Back I Set My traps. there Was Allso 3 
other Bears Useing the range there 2 Small & 1 Medium Large Black. Very 
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Black and Shining. I Caught the 3 Small Bears in 4 Knights. & one of the 
Large ones Came Back And Went to one of My Small traps. And Didnot 
Catch A Good Hold. & After Working A While He tore Loose. the Bears 
track Masures 12 inches. the No 5 trap 10% — 11 And No 6 14 — 16. So 
you See the Bears Foot is too Large For the No 5 trap. this Was Discour- 
aging. But Finely I Desided to Follow the other one With My No 6 traps. 

I Found His Fresh tracks About 10 Miles Back West on West Creek A 
tribuatary of Doglas, And Near the Line of Utah & Colo He Had Left there 
& Gon Further West the Knight Before. But I Made Choice of Location And 
Set My 2 No 6 traps And Made My Round in 4 Days to the Spot Agane. & 
As I Neared the Furst trap it Was plain that Something Had Hapened 
there. Evidently the old Boy Had Spied the Front Quarters of A Fine Deer 
And Had His Mind Fully Made Up that He Wouldnot Let it Lay there and 
Spoil, But Show Us How they Eat it in this Co By the Section. Accordingly 
He Fastened His teeth to one Side of the Ribs. About that time He Must of 
Seen ** ** For the No 6 Had Him by the Front Foot. 

He Made A Desperate Lunge And tore the Ribs all Loose on one Side & 
Made His Next tracks With trap & Clog about 10 Ft Down the Hill. And 
Judgeing From the Way the Ground Was torn Up He Had Located a Farm 
& Commenced the Furst plowing. He Struck the Creek A Short Distance 
Below & Cleared the Channell of Brush & Logs As He Went. 

& the Creek Was Running Smoother And Faster than Ever Before. A Short 
Distance Below He Left the Creek Agane. tearing Up Logs, Brush, & Small 
trees And Clearing Up His Farm As He Went. 

Acasionly the Clog Would Dodg Behind Large trees. When He Would tear 
off the Bark For Sevral Feet Up. & Sometimes Splinter the Wood out For 
2 or 3 inches Deep, And the Marks of His teeth Somewhat Resemble that of 
a pick. it Was No trouble to Follow His Trail As I Could See it As Far ahead 
As I Could See through the Brush And trees. I Followed on About % Mile 
With the Dog A Little in Advance. When All of A Sudden the Dog Became 
Very Excited. Jumping Up And Down, Barking, and tiptoeing it on His Hind 
Feet. A Few Steps Further Exposed the Bear to My View. He Was Fastned 
in the Creek Bed, Standing Straight Up Looking My Way Evidently Expecting 
Visators. I Walked Up A Little Near to Examin the Setuation & Found He 
Was Well Fastned in Such A Way He Could Not Go Further. 

the Dog Soon Came to His Senses Agane & Flew At Him in Dead Earnest 
Biting Him on All Sides. I was Compelled to Stop the Dog As the Bear Very 
Near Caught Him Sevral times. I Knew the Consequences if He Did, As I 
Will tell you What Hapned Before, I And the Dog Was playing With one of 
the Small Bears, the Dog Biting Him & Me punching Him With A Club, 
When the Bear Caught Him By the Sholder With His teeth. I Was Com- 
pelled to Kill the Bear With the Club As I Had Left the Gun Some Distance 
Away. 

Well I Walked Up to the Big Bear and punched Him A Few times in the 
Ribs With the Musle of My Gun. When I Shot Him He Rolled Back in the 
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Creek. And Required All My Strength to Roll Him out Far enought For Skin- 
ning pourposes. I Stretched the Skin on the End of A Medum Sized Log Cabin 
With But Barley Room to Admit it. 
I Will Close By telling you a Few Words of My trip With the Boat, When | 
Balive you Will Be tired of Reading Such Foolishness. after the Bear Chase | 
Moved on to Meeker Colo. there Built A Boat And Started Down the River 
traping Beaver, My Catch of Beaver is 117 & Some other Skins. And the 
Distance on Water is Nearly 500 Miles including that Dismal trip through 
Desolation Canon of over 100 Miles.... 

the prospects are Looking Brighter For the Futre to Me All of the time 
and Balive I Will Make a Success of it. Have Found Grounds Where Most 
of the Specimons I Wish to Get Can Be Captured. 
Will Close By Wishing you Success in your persuits, & Will Be pleased to Hear 
From you Acasionally. 
As Ever Yours 

N. Galloway. 


Richfield, Utah. July 25, 1913 
Mr. D. D. Rust. 


My Dear Friend. 


on Monday last, Myself & Mr fillmore, was Very highley elated over our 
Sucesfull catch. for lying in front of Us was that Monstrous Grizzly Bear, that 
had don so mutch damage to the Stalk Men Useing Monroe Mtn. After con- 
sidering So Many fail ures by Expert trapers, hunters & proctley all with Some 
Devise of his own of Sure get him, we felt that we had performed Some greate 
feat beyond a Shadow of Doupt. reports Come to Us of this Bear being in 
the Co Some 15 years ago as he was Known by his track, as the Second Nale 
was broken off on his right front foot. he was allso Known as an Exceptionaly 
bad Specimon as it required A freshly Killed animal to furnish him with Each 
& Every Meal As he Never returned for the Second. 

on considering the fact that an Expert trapper was on the Mts. 4 Days ahead 
of Us, & we returned in Just 7 Days with the pelt of Such a Noted animal it 
certainely created quite an excitement among Most of the Citizens, & Especialy 
the Stalk Men. As it was quite a relief to hear the animal was captured that 
had ben Killing thousands of Dollars worth of Stalk Each & Every year. 
the bear was caught Saturday Knight & we over took & Shot him Monday 
about 4 oclock. this Delay in finding him was tue to heavy rain Storms which 
obliterated practley all Signs Made by the bear or trap. 
When the bear was caught if someone could of insured us the Co of D. D. Rust, 
Mr J F Stone & Many others I could mention, I would willingly of Sit Down & 
written him out a fifty Dollar Check for his reward. the beauty of it all is 
the bear was caught in one of the traps you brought over to Me. 

baliveing you will Get A Much better report of his capture in the papers, 
I wil close with best wishes to all. 
N. T. Galloway. 
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